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COFFEE AND APOPLEXY. 





Every person who has attained to forty 
years of age will doubtless have observed that 
sudden deaths, occasioned by what is called 
“apoplexy,”’ or by what is more commonly 
called “an affection of the heart,” have 
within the last twenty-five years increased in 
a frightful ratio. The old lady who remarked, 
when hearing so much said about persons 
being nervous, ‘‘La! when I was young, 
people did not have any narves,” stated an 
apparent truth, though one not fully borne out 
by anatomy. In her early days, when luxu- 
ries were few and labor abundant, persons did 
not become nervous, as they do at the present 
day, under the stimulus of high living and 
exciting modes of life. Who ever heard of 
dyspepsia forty years ago?: Though a few 
might have been troubled with that disease, it 
was 80 very rare that the name did not become 
known to the common people. Consumption, 
rheumatism, dysentery, and fevers were known, 
but nervousness, dyspepsia, diseases of the 
heart, and apoplexy are in this country appae- 
rently modern. We believe that heart-disease 
and apoplexy—which, in a majority of cases, 





are but one disease, one being the result of the 
other—are produced, in ninety-nine cases in a 
hundred, by the use of one or all of three 
articles, namely: coffee, tobacco, and spices. 
However much coffee and tobacco may affect 
the nervous system in general, they seem to 
have a peculiar effect upon the involuntary 
nerves. To make this clear, we remark that 
men and animals have several sets of nerves. 
First, nerves of motion and nerves of sensa- 
tion. These are entirely distinct in character 
and function, and although they may be side 
by side in 
one common 
sheath, their 
character or 
function is 
as different 
as gas and 
water, whose 
pipes may 
chance in a 
building * to 
lie side by 
side; and 
these nervous systems tre so distinct, that one 
may be paralyzed without injuring the other. 
There is many an arm which, having been 
paralyzed, its owner can not move voluntarily, 
but which retains its sensation of feeling as 
perfectly as ever. 

The nerves of motion are also divided into 
two sets—one is called the voluntary, the other 
the involuntary. We use the voluntary nerves 
in walking, and in all the motions which are 
governed by the will. The nerves of involun- 
tary motion serve to carry on the various vital 
functions of the human body; the processes 
of secretion, of excretion, of digestion, of 
assimilation, and especially the process of the 
circulation.of the blood, not one of which 
would it be. safe. to leave to be performed by 
volition merely.. The process of breathing 








partakes more or less of both characters of 
voluntary and involuntary effort, and although 
a@ man can stop breathing for a time, or can 
breathe more rapidly than usual, or more 
irregularly, under the control of the will, still 
we think that the involuntary nerves of mo- 
tion would, in respect to breathing, ultimately 
master the voluntary system; that is to say, 
though a man could stop breathing for fifty or 
sixty seconds, yet it would be impossible for 
him to commit suicide by holding his .breath. 
The heart, on the contrary, acts day and night, 
when we sleep as 
well as when we 
wake ; ininfancy, in 
idiocy, in insanity, 
and all the changes 
of this -varied life, 
still that powerful 
pump continues to 
act, and no man, by 
an effort of the will, 
can stop the beating 
of his heart ; and, we © % 
might add, no man, No. 2. 
by an effort of the will, can start it when stop- 
ped, although, by inviting exciting thoughts, by 
working up the imagination, the whole system 
ean become excited, and with it the circulation 
—but this is excited only in sympathy with 
the other parts of the body, For example, if 
a man is angry or afraid, and has either to 
fight or run, his whole system will become 
agitated, and the heart’s action will increase, 
so as to send through the system the re-vital- 
izing element of the blood more rapidly than 
common, to invigorate the man for the exi- 
gency. But who, by saying, ‘‘ Heart, beat 
faster,’’ can. insure obedience, or who, by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Beat slower,’’ will be obeyed ? 

We have said that the use of coffee, tobacco, 
and spices appears to affect the involuntary 
system of nerves which operate on the heart 
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and some other organs. Now, if this be so, 
aside from ali other questions of health and 
propriety in respect to the use of these articles, 
it comes to be a grave question who may use 
them with impunity. Who can use strong 
coffee, who can use tobacco, or make free use 
of spices, without being liable to a spasmodic 
action of the heart, and probable sudden and 
early death therefrom? We believe that at 
least one third of the human race of to-day 
are liable to palpitation of the heart, and to 
such spasmodic action of that organ as to 
throw the blood unduly upon the brain, and 
thus produce apoplexy, from the habitual use 


that we can point out individuals thus spe- 
cially liable to apoplexy, almost as rapidly 
as men could be marched in review, in single 
file. 

Nothing is more common in our private ex- 
aminations than for us to say to certain per- 
sons, “If you drink coffee, you must quit it, if 
you would avoid apoplexy ;” or, “If you use 
tobaceo, your heart will suddenly stop some 
day, and you will be a dead man.” We say 
nothing is more common than for persons thus 
addressed to reply, ‘Oh, yes, I gave up coffee 
six months ago on account of a rush of blood 
to the head,” or of palpitation of the heart. 
Another will say, “If I smoke more than my 
usual quantity, I am troubled with palpita- 
tion ;” and another, “‘ Yes, my physician has 
interdicted it, and I find that it injures me 
very much.” 

We know persons of robust constitution, of 
active habits, and excellent general health, 
who can bear all the fatigues of hard labor, 
either of mind or body; yet, if they drink one 
cup of: coffee every morning for a fortnight, 
they suffer so much from palpitation of the 
heart and a rush of blood to the brain, as to 
be unfit for business. 

The portraits which we give in connection 
with this article exhibit a striking difference 
in the forms of the face. No. 1, Mr. N., it 
will be seen, has a very broad face at the cheek- 
bones. It is also full through the middle of 
the cheek, and then suddenly tapers off, show- 
ing an exceedingly small chin. The other 
portrait, No. 2, Mr. ——, presents a face in 
many respects the reverse of the first. The 
cheek-bones are not broad or prominent. The 
middle of the face is rather lank, and the 
chin is long, square, broad, and heavy. 

There is some nervous relation between 
different parts of the face and different organs 
of the body. Persons with a full and promi- 
nent cheek on each side of the nose, especially 
if the face there be broad, will be found with 
large and vigorous lungs; they will, as it were, 
live on air, and can not endure to be where 
they can not have an abundance of it. In 
consumption, that part of the face first presents 
a hectic flush, a feverish state. As disease of the 
lungs advances, that part of the face becomes 









of the three articles named. We believe | 
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poor, falls away and makes the eyes glaring 
and outstanding. 

The middle part of the face being plump 
and rounded, indicates a healthy development 
of the stomach and digestive system. Chil- 
dren who become ill for a short time with 
difficulty of the stomach and bowels, will be 
seen to fall away rapidly in the cheek just 
opposite the molar teeth. 

Persons with a small chin, like Mr. N., are 
found to possess a weak circulatory system, 
that is to say, it is vacillating and irregular, 
and such persons are Jiable to palpitation of 
the heart, flushed face, and a rush of blood to 
the brain under the least excitement, and at 
the same time, perhaps, the hands and feet are 
cold. 

Experiments in animal magnetism have 
been made on sensitive subjects, and the 
operator by putting his fingers upon the cheek 
under and outward from the eyes, could, at 
will increase or decrease the respiratory pro- 
cess in the subject; by putting the fingers on 
each side of the face, the subject would com- 
plain of stomach sickness, and become very 
pale ; and by putting the fingers upon the chin, 
the heart would either almost cease to beat, or 
else its beating would be greatly accelerated, 
and the whole circulatory system, as indicated 
by the pulse, seriously disturbed. 

We have found, by thousands of observations, 
that persons having such a chin as Mr. N. can 
not use coffee, tobacco, or spices without 
palpitation of the heart and a general disturb- 
ance of the circulation, while such evils are 
not palpable in cases like the portrait No. 2. 
The trouble with this man would be a weak- 
ness of the digestive and respiratory systems. 
The heart beats quite stiffly and steadily, and 
will be the last part of his organization to give 
out; while Mr. N., No. 1, informs us that he 
is obliged to avoid coffee, and everything that 
is calculated to agitate the circulatory system, 
and that from experience ; without any theory 
he was led to avoid them. If he drinks a eup 
of coffee or glass of brandy, the blood rushes 
to his head so as to make him almost blind. 

We know not a few who, by the use of to- 
bacco in any form, though exceedingly fond of 
it, and having used it for twenty years, will 
be afflicted with symptoms similar to those 
just described as arising from the use of coffee. 
Others, again, suffer in a similar manner from 
the use of cloves, cinnamon, or other spices. 
We have known children to be thrown into 
violent convulsions by eating nutmeg. A lady 
of our acquaintance, who had been nibbling 
from nutmeg, was thrown into violent spasms ; 
her face beeame flushed and her eyes set; 
still she was conscious, though very much 
alarmed. From that day to this she has been 
very sparing in her use of nutmeg and all 
other spices, and, we think, wisely. We 
therefore would raise the warning voice to all 
young people, to let the pepper-box, the cinna- 
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mon, the cloves, and all other spices have the 
go-by. Avoid them, partly because they pro- 
duce a general feverishness of the system, and 
are not needed, but chiefly because they de- 
range the circulation, and render those who 
use them liable to apoplexy. 

We advise them also to break away from 
the use of tobacco, if they have formed the 
habit. as well as to avoid coffee. There may 
be some who can use the latter without seri- 
ous injury to health ; but it behooves all who 
have an irregular action of the circulatory 
system, and who are sensitive to the effects of 
coffee, to use it very weak, or, what would be 
better, none at all. 

Many mothers think that when they nurse, 
they must needs use not only their ordinary 
quantity of coffee, but must increase the quan- 
tity; and, feeling somewhat exhausted, they 
drink their coffee stronger, so as to brace 
themselves up, and thus they keep their infant 
children fairly intoxicated with the stimulation 
of this article. 

A lady brought to us her child eight months 
old, whose head was vastly increased in size. 
The opening of the top became much larger, 
instead of closing. Its eyes were beginning 
to protrude; it was not able to keep the head 
erect, and the large veins were laid on like 
whip-cords, all over the forehead and head 
generally. The mother came to inquire in 
respect to the child’s brain, if we thought it 
was affected, and whether she would be able 
to raise the child, and if so, whether it would 
be sensible or otherwise. We gave a single 
glance at the mother, and recognized in her 
organization one to whom coffee should be ac- 
counted @ poison, and remarked— 

“You drink eoffee, I suppose >” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ Much ?” 

“Yes, three times a day, and that very 
strong.” 

“You have followed it for years ?”’ 

a Yes.”’ 

“Then your child was born diseased in 
brain, having been kept intoxicated by it from 
its earliest existence, and now that you nurse 
it, and drink such strong coffee, and so much 
of it, your child has never seen a sober hour, 
and is now so far gone that you will not be 
able to raise it.” 

She remarked, in reply, ‘‘ Now I understand 
why my five other children have died in the 
cradle.” 

This is only one among many instances of a 
similar character which have fallen under our 
professional notice. Our cemeteries are filled 
with short graves. Coffee—acting as we have 
described, and also producing in children a 
tendency to brain-fever, which is so prevalent 
of late—has slain its thousands. The chil- 
dren of tobacco-users are liable to be exceed- 
ingly nervous and sensitive in the action of the 
heart and brain; besides, they are liable to be 
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born with a tendency to dyspepsia, ahd thus 
tobacco sends its thousands of little victims to 
untimely graves, before they have themselves 
sinned in this respect. A man who is satu- 
rated with tobacco, whose nervous system is 
all on fire with unnatural excitement from 
tobacco, coffee, and alcoholic liquors, can not 
be expected to become the parent of healthy 
children ; and if the laws of nature could be 
translated into a statute form, such men might 
be indicted for manslaughter, or, perhaps more 
properly, for infanticide. 

Hardly a day passes that we do not read in 
the newspapers of men in the vigor of man- 
hood, and in the midst of their usefulness, 
being cut off in a moment by an affection of 
the heart, or by apoplexy, which is practically 
the same thing. It may be safe to say, that 
there are fifty of these cases to-day where 
there was one forty years ago, and the increase 
in the use of coffee and tobacco has been in 
nearly an equal ratio. “He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” 





TALK WITH READERS. 


J. P. 8. asks the following questicns, to 
which we reply. 

First. “What mental faculty gives a man 
a love of truth for its own sake ?” 

Answer. Conscientiousness, if it can be at- 
tributed to a single faculty; but in man’s 
complex nature it is difficult to suppose that 
Conscientiousness alone can be highly gratified 
with truth in the abstract, without a number 
of other faculties readily and pleasurably 
responding. Causality, the faculty which 
looks to consequences and anticipates results, 
would certainly give in a cordial adhesion to 
the love of truth, and serve to sustain and 
strengthen Conscientiousness. So Cautious- 
ness, enlightened by intellect, would give a 
sense of safety and pleasure in consequence 
when on the side of truth, and since falsehood 
can not fail to be injurious to mankind, and 
indirectly to one’s self. Love for friends, 
interest in society, and a benevolent regard for 
the good of mankind would strengthen the 
love of truth; and he who loves himself, and 
his neighbor as himself, having conscience 
and reason sufficient to teach him the intrinsic 
value of truth, and the intrinsic wrong of 
falsehood, must value truth for its own sake as 
the foundation of happiness to himself and 
others. 

Second. “Is not the love of revenge the 
action of the love of justice in a low form ?” 

Answer. If it could be called the love of 
justice at all, we should reckon it to be in a 
very “low” form. The idea of punishment 
originates in Conscientiousness ; and revenge 
is unjust punishment. Doubtless the hint of 
the wrong-doing of an adversary originates in 
; but the overmastering 
energy of Destructiveness, and perhaps other 
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selfish faculties, lead persons to inflict venge- 
ance in excess (which is revenge) upon those 
who give offense. 

But there are many forms of revenge. 
Destructiveness and Conscientiousness seem to 
be the ministers of its execution. A lover 
being supplanted in his possession by a rival, 
feels that injustice has been done him, and 
that action of Conscientiousness which this 
reports correctly, tends to arouse his Amative- 
ness, his Approbativeness, Self-Esteem, and 
Destructiveness to such a degree, that he will 
either bury the dagger in the heart of his ad- 
versary, call him to the deadly field, or, what 
is meaner and baser than all, seek revenge as 


a jealous woman sometimes does, namely, | 


throw vitriol in his face. It may be that a 
person would evince a spirit of revenge with- 
out any of the monitions of conscience to 
teach him the injustice from which he has 
suffered. If it could be shown that the lower 
animils exhibited a spirit of revenge, which 
we doubt, the case might be made out. 

Third. ‘* How does a man become ‘a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing,’ phrenologically ?” 

Answer. By having very large Destructive- 
ness and Secretiveness, and generally Acquis- 
itiveness, and having just enough of the moral 
and religious faculties to exhibit the outside 
garment of the gentle sheep; for if a man 
had nothing in his composition but the mere 
wolf, he would not be likely, in his outward 
demeanor, to simulate the sheep. A man 
must have some notion of virtue and religion 
in order to be able to counterfeit their charac- 
ter. 

Fourth. “How do you account for the fact 
that girls have a finer mental organization 
than boys, being offspring of the same 
parents ?” 

Answer. In nearly every department of 
nature we find the male larger and stronger, 
if not coarser, than the female. In the 
human species the male is larger, rougher, 
and coarser, because masculine; and the 
female is smaller, smoother, more delicately 
organized ; and the only reason we can give 
is, because she is female, that this is the 
order of nature. There are sometimes, to be 
sure, apparent exceptions to this rule; but the 
general law is, that the feminine is finer 
grained, because of its femininity ; moreover, 
if a girl resembles her father, she will be finer 
grained than he, but stronger and more vigor- 
ous and earnest in her character than if she 
resembled her mother. A son, on the contrary, 
strongly resembling his mother, will still be 
less fine than she, but more refined and sympa- 
thetical than if he had resembled his father. 

Fifth. “What is the distance from the 
middle of a line drawn through the opening 
of the ears to Individuality, Benevolence, 
Firmness, and Philoprogenitiveness in a large 
head, and in a small head respectively ?” 

Answer. We have no tables setting forth 





what the distance should be in well-balanced 
large heads and well-balanced small heads. 
We have taken a few caliper measurements 
which indicate the distance between the open- 
ing in the ear and the organs in question, not 
from the center of the brain; but counting 
about six inches for the width of a large head, 
a calculation could be made to approximate 
correctness by drawing a right-angled triangle. 
We have measured a head which was 23 
inches in cireumference, another which was 
234 inches, which we call large. We have 
also measured one which was 19} inches, 
which we call small, but neither of these are 
perfectly well balanced; consequently the 
measurements can not be taken as an absolute 
standard. The following table exhibits the 


figures : 

Size of heads measured—inches ...... 23 ., 285 .. 193 

From ear to Individuality “ ...... S8.. Oh.. 4 
bed “ Benevolence “...... Gq =. ew 
a “  Firmness OM Ssedak C°.6 S Qe 
« “  Philoprogenitiveness. ..... 6. «bs 16 
“ Individuality to MDs canis RE RO 





PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED 


AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 
FATALISM. 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 


[contrecED rrom PAGE 87.] 

In the consideration of this intricate and 
much vexed question, it is not my purpose to 
endeavor to prove that the will of man is free, 
in the loose and unlimited interpretation which 
the term may receive. Such freedom, trans- 
cending the bounds of rational liberty, would 
be wild licentiousness. It would be incom- 
patible with subjection or definite responsbil- 
ity to any form of law, But this is not true 
of the human will. In the performance of his 
voluntary actions, man is as strictly under the 
control of the laws of his moral and intel- 
lectual nature as the streams are under the 
influence of gravitation in their descent to the 
ocean, or the planets in the performance of 
their journeys around the sun. Nor are the 
laws which govern the movements of mind 
less definite, positive, and unchangeable than 
those which govern the movements of matter. 
Were the case otherwise, to reason as to the 
grounds and motives of human conduct would 
be impossible; and all efforts to that effect 
would be futile. Let the actions of man be 
free from the guidance of affective causes and 
controlling influences, and by no extent of ex- 
perience or depth of wisdom could they be fore- 
seen or reasonably calculated on from one mo- 
ment to another. A moral and intellectual 
chaos, with the confusion accompanying it, 
would everywhere prevail. When I say that I 
will or will not perform a certain deed, my 
meaning is, that I purpose to obey a motive 
which now influences me. And some motive 
must always influence us, else are we aliens 
and outlaws from the system of nature, violators 
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of its harmony, and totally dissimilar to every- 
thing else within the compass of creation. 

In the sphere, however, for which he is in- 
tended, and within whose limits alene he can 
act, man is sufficiently free for all the pur- 
poses of moral agency and personal account- 
ability. In his selection and pursuit of a line 
of conduct, as well as in the performance of 
individual actions, he feels himself free from 
any hampering control ; though he also feels 
that, in whatever he does, he is influenced by 
some cause. And between that cause and the 
action he performs there is as natural and 
positive a bond of law as there is between a 
falling body and the earth which attracts it. 
Were the case otherwise, man, I repeat, would 
be an anomaly in creation, all things else 
being governed by law, and he being lawless. 
To this, even the actions of the Deity form no 
exception. They are circumscribed and de- 
termined by the law (if it may be so called) 
of his own nature and perfections. He ean 
not swerve from truth, justice, or goodness, 
because they are elements of his moral es- 
sence, and form a kind of fate, which bind him 
to maintain them pure and inviolate. Much 
less can man so far control his nature as to 
become independent of the motives and influ- 
ences which are ordained and fitted by his 
Creator to govern his actions. 

My object, then, I say, in the present dis- 
quisition, is not to prove the abstract and 
positive freedom of the human will, but to 
show that there is nothing in Phrenology more 
inconsistent with it than is found in other doe- 
trines of moral action. On the contrary, I 
hope to make it appear that, on the principles 
of that science, a more satisfactory exposition 
of free-will can be given than on those of any 
other scheme of mental philosophy. W/ithout 
farther preface, therefore, I shal] emgage in 
the enterprise. In this attempt, the truth of 
the science will be regarded, not as a postu- 
late to be demonstrated, but as a theorem 
demonstrated already. 

Phrenology shows that the human brain is 
composed of thirty-six or thirty-seven distinct 
and specific organs, each being the seat or in- 
strument of a mental faculty also distinct and 
specific. These organs and faculties, how- 
ever, are not independent, but exercise over 
each other a modifying and, to a certain ex- 
tent, a controlling influence. They are not 
only, moreover, essentially different in their 
nature and tendency ; some of them have bear- 
ings so directly opposite as to be checks on one 
another, should any one of them threaten to 
run to excess in their action. All these facul- 
ties are useful, and therefore valuable in 
themselves—equally consistent, under proper 
regulation, with morality and virtue, and nec- 
essary to the completion of the human mind— 
necessary, [ mean, to fit man for the world he 
lives in, and to qualify him for the duties of 
the station he occupies. Vice and erime, 
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therefore, are not the necessary product of the 
human facuities ; they are but the incidental 
fruit of only a few of them, when abused or 
misapplied. And the mind is so constituted 
as to be able to prevent such abuse or misap- 
plianee. provided it be suitably educated and 
disciplined. For it must be borne in remem- 
brance that the mental faculties are suscepti- 
ble of great alteration by training. They can 
be strengthened or weakened, according as the 
condition of the mind requires for its amend- 
ment the one or the other. 

Another truth essentially connected with 
this subject, and which the inquirer therefore 
should never forget, is, that some persons re- 
ceive from nature a much stronger propensity 
to vice than others. This is verified by all 
observation, and can not therefore be disputed, 
much less denied. The propensity is in many 
cases a strongly-marked constitutional qual- 
ity. Even in members of the same family, 
educated alike by precept and example, this 
difference of propensity is in numerous in- 
stances exceedingly strikirg. From their ear- 
liest infaney some of the children are marked 
by ill temper, and, as soon as they are capable 
of aetion, are addicted to mischief, cruelty, 
and vice. They delight in teasing or in some 
way annoying, perhaps tormenting, theiy broth- 
ers and sisters; in puncturing servants with 
pins, needles, or penknives; in inflicting pain 
and mutilation on domestic or other animals ; 
and even in the tearing or burning of wearing 
apparel, the breaking of glass windows, and 
the destruction of household furniture. 

In their dispositions and characters, the 
other children of the family are not only dif- 
ferent, but directly the reverse. They are 
mild in their tempers, affectionate and kind to 
everything around them, and pained at the 
very thought of giving pain or offense, or of 
injuring property. 

In another instance, some children of a fam- 
ily are irritable and passionate, resolute and 
fearless, perhaps enamored of danger, and, 
ander resentment, prone to combat. Of these 
heroes in miniature, the brothers and sisters 
are slow in resenting injuries, peaceful and 
timid, and inclined to shrink from danger, 
rather than to seek it. 

In a third family, some children are covet- 
ous from their cradles. They greedily, and by 
instinct, grasp at everything within their reach, 
always illiberally, and at times unjustly ; 
and, having gained possession of the object 
desired, they selfishly apply it to their own 
gratification, regardless of the wishes or wants 
of their associates. Others, again, of the same 
family, reared under the same roof, and the 
same external influences, manifest a spirit of 
unmixed kindness, generosity, and disinterest- 
edness. Regardless, apparently, of their own 
gratification, their chief object seems to be the 
gratification of others. I should speak more 
philosophically were I to say that their grat- 
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ification consists in gratifying their compan- 
ions. For the attainment of this, they cheer. 
fully and even joyously distribute among their 
playfellows whatever they possess, that they 
may minister to their enjoyment. Some chil. 
dren, again, are prone to secrecy and conceal- 
ment, equivocation, deception, and open false. 
hood ; while others of the same household are 
frank, confidential, and eommunicative, and 
prefer punishment to a departure from truth, 
In a special manner they never permit their 
innocent comrades to sustain blame, or incur 
a penalty for faults which they have them. 
selves committed. 

By no one of observation and experience in 
life will this statement be denied. On the 
contrary, its correctness is fully established by 
facts and scenes of hourly occurrence. My 


reference for illustration and proof has beento | 


children, because their native dispositions have 
not been yet materially changed by the influ- 
ence of education. And the inference to be 
drawn from the contrast presented is, that 
though all men may be, by nature, more or 
less prone to vicious indulgences, the propen- 
sity is far stronger in some than it is in oth- 
ers. And this is in accordance with the les- 
sons of Scripture on the same subject, 

For these different degrees of propensity to 
vice, phrenologists assign an intelligible, and, 
as they believe, a veritable cause. Each pro- 
pensity is the product of a specific organ of 
the brain; and, other things being equal, its 
strength is proportionate to the size of that or- 
gan. A large organ, a strong propensity, and 
the reverse. It is, moreover, to be borne in 
mind that, in common with muscles and other 
parts of the body, the size and strength of cere- 
bral organs can be greatly changed by educa- 
tion and training. And while suitable excite- 
ment and exercise invigorate them, inaction 
and want of excitement debilitate them. At 
pleasure, therefore, cerebral organs, when too 
strong, may be enfeebled, and strengthened 
when too weak. Thus may the balance be- 
tween the organs be maintained. Though it 
is not eontended that this balance can be in 
all eases rendered sufficiently complete for the 
security of morals and the promotion of vir- 
tue, it can be made highly available in the 
amendment of the disposition and the pre- 
vention of crime. 

In the view of anti-phrenologists, this doe- 
trine is eminently objectionable, because, 388 
they assert, its issue is inevitable and unqual- 
ified fatalism. If, say they, man has a mate- 
rial organ of crime, that crime he must com- 
mit as certainly as he must see with his eye, 
hear with his ear, or breathe with his lungs. 

This objection being utterly wanting in 
strength, or candor, or both united, is no bet- 
ter than a cavil. The answer to it is corre- 
spondingly plain and easy. Man has no organ 
of crime, nor does such a doctrine make aby 
part of Phrenology. He has several organs 
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which may lead to crime, unless thev are pre- 
vented from acting to excess, or it they be 
abused or misapplied. And what is, there 
that may not, by misuse, be productive of 
evil? But, as already mentioned, all excess- 
ive action. and all abuse and misapplication 
of the organs, which alone produce crime, may 


be in most instances easily prevented. The nat- | 


ural action of every organ, when under due reg- 
ulation. is useful and necessary. The inference, 
therefore, which anti-phrenologists draw by an- 
alozy from our eyes, ears, and lungs, is ground- 
less and futile. We do not see, hear, and 
breathe with those organs only when or be- 
cause their functions are inordinate and ex- 
cessive. On the contrary, it is the natural 
state of the organs alone that it is salutary to 
us. Their excessive or preternatural state is 
injurious, precisely as is that of our cerebral 
organs. Our physical, moral, and intellectual 
soundness and comfort consist in the correct 
regulation and condition of them all. It isa 
departure from such condition of them that 
does mischief. But this subject may be pre- 
sented in another point of view no less fatal 
to the doctrine I am opposing. 

That man brings into the world with him a 
propensity to vice, has been already repre- 
sented, is a tenet of Christianity, and will not 
be denied. In his mind or his matter, there- 
fore, that propensity must be rooted. There 
is no third place of deposit for it. Anti- 
phrenologists plant it in the mind—phrenolo- 
gists in the brain. Are the former sure that 
their location of it furnishes the best guaranty 
against fatalism? Leta fair analysis of the 
matter be made, and the question will be an- 
swered. 

There are but two modes in which full se- 
curity against the evils of a vicious propensity 
can be attained ; the propensity must be erad- 
icated by a change in the substance in which 
it is located, or it must be counterpoised and 
neutralized by a virtuous propensity. Is the 
substance in which the propensity to vice is 
located, mind or spirit? Then must the mind 
or spirit be changed and improved either 
wholly or in part, else will the evil propensity 
be permanent. Is the seat of location mat- 
ter? Of it the same is true. It must be al- 
tered and amended in its condition, otherwise 
the vicious propensity which it harbors and 
cherishes will flourish. 

But the mind or spirit of “an is believed to 
possess neither separate portions nor distinct 
localities. It is held to be perfectly simple 
and indivisible. It can not, therefore, in the 
way of improvement, be changed only in part. 
It must be changed én tofo, or not changed at 
all. But, as respects a substance simple and 
partless, change and annihilation are the same. 
Such a substance can not be in the slightest 
degree altered without an absolute extinguish- 
ment of its identity. In the nature of things 
the case can not be otherwise. A moment’s 





reflection on it will render the truth of the po- 
sition self-evident. Hence it is already so 
clear and palpable, that an attempt to illus- 
trate it farther must fail. Let a single effort, 
however, to that effect be received for what it 
be thought worth. 

A particle of light or of caloric is regarded 
as a simple body. Change either, and it is 
necessarily converted into something else. It 
is a particle of light or of caloric no longer. 
Change even a blue ray of light, consisting of 
a line of simple particles, into a red or an 
orange ray, and its identity is destroyed.. It 
is a blue ray no longer, nor does it manifest 
any characteristic properties as such. Of any 
other simple and indivisible substance the 
same is true. The slightest alteration in it is 
unconditional annihilation. To extinguish in 
an individual, therefore, a propensity to vice, 
change his mind or spirit in the slightest de- 
gree, and as far as that substance is con- 
cerned, you utterly destroy his personal iden- 
tity. You effect in him a complete metemp- 
sychosis. Not more radically would you 
extinguish his identity hy metamorphosing his 
body into that of a stork or an ibis. 

But suppose the case were otherwise. Ad- 
mit that the spirit may be somewhat changed 
and reformed, and «.ill remain the same spirit, 
what do anti-phrenologiste gain by the con- 
cession? Do they, in fact, gain anything by 
it? Let them answer these questions for 
themselves. And to try their ingenuity far- 
ther in the solution of problems, I shall pro- 
pound to them a question or two more. Are 
they sure that it is easier to change and im- 
prove the condition of a depraved simple 
spirit, than of an organ of compound matter ? 
Do they really know that such condition of 
spirit can be changed and improved at all? 
No, they do not; because they have never 
witnessed the phenomenon, nor can they form 
the slightest conception of it Having no 
shadow of acquaintance with the nature, or 
any of the attributes of spirit, they know 
nothing respecting its susceptibility of change, 
the means of operating on it for the purpose 
of changing it, or the mode in which those 
means should be employed. To say every- 
thing at once, they are utterly ignorant of the 
whole concern, because it is beyond the com- 
prehension of the human faculties. 

[ro BE CONTINVED.] 
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PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 





Fixpine in the head of a lady very large 
Order, Time, and Calculation, we described 
her as being strongly inclined to keep accounts 
in her head, and also to do everything by 
method, and to keep the time of day, and to 
count her steps, especially in going up and 
down stairs, and also to remember the strokes 
of the clock without having consciously count- 
ed them when they were made, This descrip- 
tion seemed to strike her very forcibly, and 
she turned to her friends and remarked that it 
was literally true, but the fact had seemed so 
singular to her that she had declined to men- 
tion it to her friends, although she had often 





thought of sodoing. She said she could go up 
and down hastily through three or four flights 
of stairs, no two of which had the same num- 
ber of steps, and afterward could recall by re- 
flection the precise number of steps of each 
flight of stairs—that is to say, could live it over 
again in memory ; that she had even heard a 
clock strike in another room, and, being busily 
occupied with something, had not counted the 
strokes, the question would occur to her, What 
hour did the clock strike? and then, by throw- 
ing her mind back upon it, she could recall the 
number of blows given; and she had some- 
times gone to the room where the clock was, 
to verify her correctness, and always found 
herself correct. 

The writer of this has been conscious of the 
same power, and is frequently awakened in 
the night by the striking of the clock, when 
the question arises as to the hour, and he 
throws his mind back, and, as it were, hears 
the sounds over again, and counts them; and, 
having another clock within hearing, which is 
generally two or three minutes slower, often 
waits till it strikes to verify his correctness as 
to the number of strokes struck by the other. 
We think a person will hardly be able to per- 
form these things without an active condition 
of Order, Time, and Number, or Calculation. 
We have heard of men who became monoma- 
niacs from the excessive activity of each of 
these organs. One man counted all his steps, 
and knew how many steps it required to go 
from his place to every place where he was 
accustomed to visit, and never went or returned 
without counting them. 

Another was accustomed to count all the 
panes of glass in the windows in a house on 
the opposite side of the street from his window, 
and would sit there by the hour counting. 
To such an extent do these habits tend to wear 
upon individuals, that they become exceed- 
ingly nervous, and abstracted from almost 
everything else. Some persons are Order mad, 
extra fastidious in regard to arrangements and 
neatness. One lady became so excessively 
tidy that she could not walk abroad for fear of 
coming in contact with something which would 
offend her order or distarb her sense of neat- 
ness. 

We once knew a person whose faculty of 
Time was so extremely strong and active that 
he could be awakened at any hour of the night, 
and often has been awakened by his friends on 
a wager, and he would tell within fifteen min- 
utes of the time of night, though he had been 
sleeping three hours soundly. He would also 
tell the day of the month when anything had 
occurred of an apparently trivial character for 
months and even years back: and, what is 
perhaps a little singular to the common mind, 
this man was nearly idiotic in everything else. 
But the whole State in which he lived probably 
did not possess another individual who was his 
equal in memory of Time. 
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[CONTINUED FROM MARCH NUMBER.] 

One of the most certain marks of a truly enlightened mind is the 
power of comprehending the dependence of our individual welfare on 
public prosperity. [ do not mean, of course, that each of us should 
become a political reformer, or a conservative, or a brawler about town 
polities and police regulations, as if these constituted our chief business, 
to the neglect of our private duties. This would augment, instead of 
diminishing, the evils of our social condition. What I wish to enforce 
is, the conviction that, in the general case, our individual enjoyments 
are inseparably connected with those of the society in which we move ; 
and that it is both our interest and our duty to study attentively the 
nature, objects, and practica] results of our social institutions ; and to 
devote all the time and attention that may be necessary to bring them 
into accordance with the dictates of our higher powers. 

The prevalence of these views would lead to numerous and import- 
ant advantages. We should learn to regard public measures in their 
real relationship to general utility, and not through the distorting 
medium of our private interests and partialities. We should proscribe 
class interests as public nuisances; and believe in the incalculable 
power which society possesses to improve its condition whenever it 
chooses to act in the right direction. We should feel much more dis- 
posed than at present to promote, with our moral influence, the ascend- 
ency of all measures calculated to lead to public good, relying on their 
benefiting ourselves in our social capacity. Another effect would be, 
that men of far higher moral and intellectual character would become 
candidates for offices of public trust and honor, because they would be 
certain of support from a moral and intelligent public. At present 
the busy men in all the minor departments of politica] and public life, 
are too often those who are actuated by a restless vanity, or who 
expect to attain some selfish end through their public influence and 
connections. From the general disbelief in disinterested motives, 
public men are at present frequently rewarded with obloquy and 
abuse, however zealously and uprightly they may have discharged 
their official duties ; and this deters men of delicacy, who also enter- 
tain a strong sense of justice, from accepting official trusts. There 
are, fortunately, many exceptions, but I fear that there are also too 
many examples of the truth of this remark. The truly enlightened 
and disinterested shrink from the means which selfishly ambitious men 
employ, not only to obtain, but to wield and preserve power, and 
hence the field is left too open to them. The remedy for these evils 
is to educate the public at large into a perception of the real nature 
and importance of their social interests and duties. 

If I be correct in the opinion that the happiness of each individual 
is inseparably connected with that of the society in which he lives, 
and that the law that we must love our neighbor as ourselves, really 
means, in its extensive sense, that individual enjoyment can arise only 
from improved social habits and institutions—then I shall not be 
thought to be guilty of extravagance when I remark, that in times 
past this view has rarely, to any practical end, been pressed on the 
attention of society. Within the last fifty or sixty years, political 
economy has been discussed on philosophical principles; but the 
leading aim of the economists has been to demonstrate the most effect- 
ual means of increasing wealth. The very title of the first valuable 
work on the subject in this country is “ The Wealth of Nations,” by 
Dr. Adam Smith. The principles which he expounded, it is true, are, 
in many respects, coincident with those which I am pow advocating ; 
and no one can value his labors, and those of his successors, such as 
Ricardo, M‘Culloch, and their followers, more highly than I do; yet 
it is unquestionable that the great aim of all these writers has been to 





clear away the rubbish that impeded the play of our selfish faculties, 
and to teach the advantage of repealing all laws that impede a man 
in following his own bent, in search of its own happiness in his own 
way, restrained only by the obligation that he shall not directly injure 
or obstruct the prosperity of his neighbor. In the infancy of civiliza. 
tion, the exposition of the natural laws by which wealth is created 
and diffused is most valuable, and these writers are worthy of all con- 
sideration as being useful in their day. But society must advance in 
its course. It has augmented its wealth, while many persons doubt 
whether the increase of happiness has, in all ranks, kept pace with 
that of its riches. What seems now to be wanted is, the application 
of principles in harmony with our whole nature, physical, animal, 
moral, and intellectual, calculated to lead to the gratification of all 
our powers. We need to be enlightened regarding the constituent 
elements of our own happiness, and to pursue it, in combination, in a 
right direction. The gigantic efforts of Britain in war afford an ex- 
ample of the prodigious power, in the form of violence, which we are 
capable of wielding ; and if our forefathers had dedicated to the phys- 
ical and mental improvement of the people the same ardor of mind 
and the same amount of treasure which they squandered in battles 
between the years 1700 and 1815, what a different result would at 
this day have crowned their labors! If they had bestowed honors on 
the benefactors of the race as they have done on its destroyers, how 
different would have been the direction of ambition ! 

The next requisite for improving our social condition is the command 
of time for the discharge of our social duties. One day in the week is 
set apart for teaching and practicing our religious duties ; but in that 
day, little instruction is communicated by our public and authorized 
teachers touching the affairs of this world, and the laws by which the 
happiness of our social state may be best promoted. The other six 
days of the week are devoted to the advancement of our individual 
interests in the pursuit of wealth, or, as the Scripture designates it, to 
the collection of “the meat which perisheth.”’ In the existing 
arrangements of society, our social duties do not appear to be gener- 
ally recognized as incumbent on us. There are few seminaries for 
making us acquainted with them, and no time is allotted for the prac- 
tice of them. Those unofficial individuals who discharge public 
duties must either sacrifice to them the time which their competitors 
are devoting to their private interests, or overtask their minds and 
bodies by laboring when nature demands repose. With all deference 
to existing opinions, I should humbly propose that a specific portion 
of time should be set apart for teaching in public assemblies, and dis- 
charging practically our social duties, and that all private business 
should then be suspended. If half a day in the week were devoted to 
this purpose, some of the following consequences might be expected to 
ensue. 

In the first place, the great importance of social institutions and 
habits to individual happiness would be brought home to all. It 
would be half a day dedicated to the consideration of the means by 
which we might practically love our neighbors as ourselves : a public 
recognition of the principle, as one capable of being carried into effect, 
would, in itself, bend many minds toward realizing it. 

Secondly, such an arrangement would enable, and also excite, the 
people at large to turn their attention seriously to moral and social 
considerations, in which their true interests are so deeply involved, 
instead of considering it meritorious and advantageous to neglect 
them ; and it would tend to remove a dense mass of ignorance and 
prejudice which offers a powerful obstacle to all improvement. If | 
be correct in thinking that individual men can not realize the Chris- 
tian precepts in their actions, while living in a society whose ruling 
motives are opposed to them, it is obvious that the rectification of our 
social habits is an indispensable prelude to the introduction of practical 
Christianity ; and how can these be rectified unless by instructing the 
people in the means of improving them? Thus the religious community 
are deeply interested in promoting the plan of reformation now proposed. 
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Thirdly, the dedication of a specific portion of time to our social 
duties would leave leisure for truly virtuous and enlightened men to 
transact public business, without exposing themselves to be ruined by 
their competitors in the race of private interest. Under the present 
system, the selfish are enriching themselves, while the patriotic are 
impoverishing their families by discharging their public duties. But 
as individual morality and happiness never can be securely and per- 
manently maintained without social improvement, it follows that some 
adequate meaus must be used to communicate to men in general a 
correct and elevated view of their own nature, position, interests, and 
duties, as rational beings, with a view to induce them to improve 
their social habits and institutions, as a necessary preliminary to their 
individual well-being. In the “ Constitution of Man,” I have endeav- 
ored to show that the power of abridging labor by mechanical inven- 
tions appears to have been bestowed on man to afford him leisure for 
cultivating his moral and intellectual powers; and if this idea be 
correct, there can be no natural obstacle to the dedication of sufficient 
time to the duties in question. 

Perhaps the notion will present itself to many persons, that if the 
industrious classes were congregated to receive instruction in this 
manner, the result would be the formation of innumerable clubs and 
debating societies, in which vivacious but ignorant men would imbue 
the weaker brethren with discontent, and lead them into mischievous 
errors. This would probably happen if a sudden adoption of the plan 
took place, without previous preparation. At present, ignorance of 
sound social principles is so prevalent, that such unions might be 
abused ; but a young and rising generation may be prepared, by train- 
ing and education, for comprehending and performing their social 
duties, and then leisure for the practice of them would lead only to 
good. 

So little attention has been paid to instructing the people at large 
in their social duties, that I am not acquainted with a single treatise 
on the subject calculated for popular-use, except the 38th number of 
“‘ Chambers’ Information for the People,” which contains an excellent 
exposition of a variety of public duties ; but it is necessarily limited, 
in comparison with the vast extent of the subject. Nay, not only has 
no sufficient instruction in social duties been provided for the people, 
but the opinion has been very generally adopted that they have no 
such duties to discharge, except to pay taxes and to bear arms in the 
militia, and that they go out of their sphere when they turn their 
attention to public affairs. This appears to me to be an erroneous 
assumption, because the industrious classes are, if possible, more 
directly and seriously affected by the good or bad management of 
public interests than the rich, in whose hands alone it has been 
imagined that the discharge of social duties should be placed. The 
operative tradesman and small shopkeeper absolutely rise and fall 
with every wave of public prosperity or adversity; whereas the 
landed proprietor and the great capitalist are able to weather many a 
social storm, with scarcely a perceptible abridgment of their enjoy- 
ments. 

After the people at large are enlightened, and thoroughly imbued 
with the love of justice and of the happiness of their neighbors, another 
social duty will be, to carry into practice as far as possible, and by 
every moral means, the equalization of the enjoyment of all—not by 
pulling the fortunate and accomplished down, but by elevating the 
condition of the inferior orders. With this view, all privileges and 
artificial ranks which obstruct the general welfare should be abol- 
ished, not violently, but gradually ; and, if possible, by inducing their 
possessors to give them up, as injurious to the public and not bene- 
ficial to themselves. 

The next social duty which I mention, relates to the maintenance 
of the poor. Much diversity of opinion prevails on the causes of pov- 
erty and the remedies for it; as also on the best means of managing 
the poor. Many political economists have taught that there should 
be no legal provision for the indigent, because the knowledge of such 





a resource induces the indolent and vicious to relax their own efforts 
to earn the means of subsistence, leads them to throw themselves un- 
blushingly, and as a matter of right, on the public bounty, and thus 
operates as a direct stimulus to poverty. Other authorities have 
taught the very opposite doctrine, and given Ireland as an instance of 
unexampled destitution, arising from no legal provision existing for 
the poor ; and it is now proposed to enact poor-laws for that country.* 
This proposal is based on the ground that, if the rich be not compelled 
to support the poor, they will abandon the whole class from which the 
indigent arise, and allow them to sink into the lowest depths of igno- 
rance, misery, and degradation ; whereas, if they be forced to main- 
tain all the victims of unhappy circumstances, they will be prompted 
by their own interest to care for them, and promote their social 
improvement. Again, some political economists, of whom Dr. Chal- 
mers is the chief, regard all compulsory assessments for the poor as 
injurious to society, and maintain that private benevolence, if fairly 
left to itself, is quite adequate to provide for them. Other men, 
equally wise and experienced in the world, are altogether disbelievers 
in this alleged power of the principle of benevolence ; and argue, that 
the only effect of relying on it, would be to permit the avaricious to 
escape from all contribution, and to throw the burden of maintaining 
the poor entirely on the benevolent, who, in general, are overwhelmed 
with other demands on their bounty. 

Scientific knowledge of human nature, and of the influence of 
external cireumstances on happiness, can not be general when such 
widely different doctrines, regarding a question so momentous, are 
supported by men of equal profundity and learning. 

The view of it which is presented by the new philosophy is the 
following : 

The causes of that degree of poverty which amounts to destitution, 
are great defects in the body or the mind of the individuals who fall 
into this condition, or in both. The lame, the deaf, and the blind may 
be poor through bodily defects, and should“be comforjably supported 
by the more fortunate members of society. Their numbers are not 
great in proportion to those of well-constituted men, and the expense 
of their maintenance would not be felt as a severe tax, if they were 
the only burdens on the benevolence of the community. The idiotic 
belong to the same class. All that society can accomplish in regard 
to such persons is, to provide comfortably for those who exist, and to 
use means to limit their increase in future generations. This can 
accomplished best by instructing the community at large in the organic 
laws, and presenting to them every intelligible motive to obey them. 

The most numerous class of destitute poor is that which springs 
from deficiency of size or quality in the brain, or in the intellectual 
region of it, not amounting to idiocy, but occasioning so much mental 
weakness that the individuals are not capable of maintaining their 
place in the great struggle of social existence. Persons so constituted 
often provide for their own wants, although with difficulty, during 
the vigorous period of their lives, and become helpless and a burden 
on the community in the wane of life. That the primary cause of 
their falling into destitution is an imperfection in their mental organs, 
any one may ascertain by qualifying himself to distinguish well-con- 
stituted from ill-constituted brains, and then going into any of the 
charity-workhouses and asylums for adults, and observing the heads 
and temperaments of their inmates. It is obvious, that teaching the 
organic laws, and improving the external circumstances of society, are 
the most feasible means for lessening in future times the numbers of 
these unfortunate individuals. 

Another proof that physiological defects lie at the root of the evil 
of poverty may be obtained by observing the temperament, and size 
and forms of the heads, of the children of the higher and middle 
classes, and comparing them with those of the children of the poor, 
found in the parish charity-workhouses. The latter children, with 
some exceptions, spring from parents who are the refuse or dregs of 
the community, and through whose feebleness and vices they become 
burdens on the parish. Their children are palpably inferior in tem- 
perament, and in size or form of brain, to the offspring of parents of 
the middle and higher ranks ; and teachers who have been employed 
in the schools of the superior grades, and have afterward taught the 
children of public charities, have remarked an extraordinary difference 
of native capacity between the two, the children of the pauper asy- 
lum being much less apt to learn. 





* Since the text was written, such laws have been enacted, 
[ro BE conTINUED.] 
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Your phrenology indi- 
eates the following char- 
acteristics : 

In the first place your 
head is high, and not 
broad. This indicates a 
predominance of the moral 
organs, which give height 
to the head over the organs 
in the side-head which 
give selfishness, severity, 
and animal impulses. 

You value property only 
for its uses, and seek it 
only as a security against 
want, and to surround 
yourself with the comforts 
and conveniences of life. 
You never knew what the 
real feeling of the miser is 
to love money for its own 
sake. 

You can hardly be other 
than a man of liberal 
spirit; are more disposed 
to render service than to 
exact it, to do good to 
others than selfishly . to 
appropriate the services 
of other people. 

Your Cautiousness is 
large. It renders you pru- 
dent, watchful, guarded, 
solicitous about difficulties 


and dangers, and leads you 
as to provide for the wants 
of the future. You have 
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PHPENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[Reported from dictation, without any knowledge on 
the part of the examiner of the name or character of the 
subject. ] 

You have naturally a most excellent physi- 
eal constitution. We seldom find a man of 
your age, or any age, who has more prominent 
indieations of strong vitality. Your chest is 
remarkably large, hence you have excellent 
breathing power. The digestive and circula- 
tery organs and muscular system .are ad- 
mirably developed. You must have been a 
strong man-in your day, and capable of a 
great deal of physical labor, and of enduring 
hardship of body and of mind. Your head is 
almost twenty-three inches in circumference, 
which is large: and you have body enough to 
sustain the brain. Nearly all parts of your 
machinery, mental and physical, appear to be 
not only strong, but harmonious, so that one 
does not wear much upon another. 

This idea is well illustrated by Dr. Holmes’ 
“ wonderful one-horse shay,’’ which ran a 
hundred years and a day, and all broke down 
together. 





always been a safe coun- 
selor for others, and a very frank, open-hearted 
man. 

You have but little Secretiveness, but little 
desire to hide your thoughts and emotions. 
Your Combativeness is not of a physical 
character. It seems to be lifted high up on 
the head, as if it more naturally worked with 
the higher faculties for self-preservation, pro- 
tection to friends and reputation, to right 
wrongs, and obey conscience rather than to 
quarrel as a mere physical and selfish man- 
ifestation of feeling. 

You have strong social impulses; have 
always been popular in the family circle, in 
the social group of society, especially in those 
little communities where each is supposed to 
be a personal friend to all; and if you were 
occupying any position in church or state, 
many persons would appeal to you on personal 
considerations — not merely as a magistrate ; 
they would regard you as an elder brother 
rather than asa sovereign to hold the sword over 
their heads. There are few men who are 
capable of making and retaining friends as 
you are; and the children, the young people, 
the little girls, all feel free to approach you, 
because you show a fatherly fondness for 





them. You have inherited your social 
qualities from your mother, which renders 
your mind mellow and pliable. 

Your love of approbation is large ; you have 
always felt that your reputation must be kept 
without spot ; that you owed it to your family, 
to your name, to your neighbors, and especially 
to your friends, to guard against just censure ; 
not merely to do right in the abstract as 
between yourself and God, or as between 
yourself and those with whom you are 
brought into immediate contact, but to “ shun 
the appearance of evil,’ to keep an unsullied 
reputation as well as an intrinsically honest 
character. Sometimes your Approbativeness 
has rendered you extra sensitive, induced you 
to borrow trouble, feel fretted and chafed 
when people found unnecessary fault with you. 
You have always felt very sensitive under the 
lash of partisan rancor; and if you were a 
candidate for office, it was the sorest part of 
all that political antagonists would manufac- 
ture and assert untruths to your disadvantage ; 
and aside from the intrinsic feeling of innocence, 
the only consolation you would find under 
such circumstances would be that, where you 
were well-known, the people would disbelieve 
such statements. 

¥ou are naturally firm, positive, decided in 
your purposes, especially when you have 
settled the question as to the justice of the 
position. There are few men who feel as 
strong an impulse to do right and hold the 
scales of justice even, to submit to the require- 
ments of duty when they are exacting, and 
hard, and difficult. You should be known as 
a man of prudence, of perseverance, of 
uprightness, and in this point you are more 
unflinching than in any other respect. 

“ You sometimes feel the emotions of anger, 
but they are of short duration. You are so 
sensitive in your natural organization, that your 
anger sometimes flashes up before you have 
time to put on the cover; but the sun seldom 
goes down on your wrath. You can not ex- 
tertain feelings of bitterness and personal 
hostility.» Your Benevolence being large, 
acting along with your Conscientiousness and 
Friendship, induces you often to sacrifice your 
ease and convenience for the good of individ- 
uals and the public. 

You have a strong sentiment of veneration 
and respect for whatever is spiritual, Godlike, 
and sacred. This faculty gives you compli- 
ance, respect, tenderness of other people’s 
feeling and standing. Your Hope renders 
you strong in anticipation, and your Cautious- 
ness warns you to beware of difficulties and 
dangers, and to provide against inconveniences 
and evil in the future. Still, your Hope 
promises you that by effort, by prudence, by 
the aid of Providence, you will come out right ; 
and your advice to young men when they are 
prosperous is always of a prudential character, 
to make them guarded, to live within their 
means, and avoid being in debt. But when 
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they are swamped, and in trouble, your advice 
is always of a hopeful character, again chang- 
ing to admonition as their prospects brighten. 
You think a man is never bankrupt as long as 
he can retain his integrity—as long as he can 
look his heavenly Father in the face and feel 
a consciousness of a wish and will to do 
right. You live for principle more than for 
profit ; for righteousness more than for self. 

Intellectually, you are naturally capable of 
taking a high position, but your intellectual 
power is not evinced so much by any brilliant 
scintillation as by the general harmony, 
balance, and strength of your mind. 

You have large Perceptive organs, which 
bring to you a knowledge of the eternal world. 
You are able to pick up information on every 
hand, and become well versed in affairs. You 
have also an excellent memory of facts, of 
that which has come within your experience ; 
and to many persons you are an oracle in re- 
spect to the history of your neighborhood, and 
of the incidents and circumstances which have 
transpired in your day. You could carry 
more business in your mind than eight men in 
ten who would follow the same course. If 
you were a lawyer, you would remember the 
business of the courts for years, and could 
quote cases with sufficient accuracy to satisfy 
both court and opponents. You have an 
historical memory, which enables you to recall 
what you read, and remarkable memory of 
words. As a scholar, you would have been 
distinguished for your literary taste and 
ability; and if you had been trained for 
public speaking, you would have been distin- 
guished for the free, full, and happy manner 
of uttering your thoughts. Your large 
Cautiousness might have rendered you too 
guarded and cauticus perhaps; but with your 
excellent memory of facts and freedom of 
language, there would have been but little 
occasion for hesitation. You may sometimes 
enter into details and particulars too fully to 
satisfy people of less memory and conscience 
than yourself; but you never feel satisfied to 
speak without guarding the hearer from all 
misapprehension, 

With your large social organs, and excellent 
memory, and talking talent, you should be an 
excellent companion in the social circle, 
especially in relating anecdotes of half a 
century ago. You are the kind of man, taking 
your physiology into account, to carry your 
best qualities far down to old age, and to be 
as well qualified for business in these respects 
at eighty as most men are at sixty. Age im- 
pairs your faculties less than is generally the 
ease You have never burned out your forces 
much by hot and angry passions. You are a 
man of warm affections and sympathies; but 
you have not those corroding selfish elements 
which fret and wear upon a man’s constitu- 
tion. , 

You appear to have rather small Alimen- 


_ are satisfied with the common com- 





tiveness, indicating that you eat to 
live, rather than live to eat; you 


forts of life. 

Your power lies in a clear and 
well-balanced memory, in great 
ability to explain your thoughts 
and express your ideas, in talent to 
think and gather knowledge, in 
moral and religious sentiments, 
which tend to raise your mind into 
the higher plane of disposition, 
feeling, and action, joined to sen- 
sitiveness, ambition, will, cireum- 
spection, and prudence, combined 
with a full degree of energy and 
uncommonly strong social disposi- 
tions. 

For a man of age you have this 
peculiar trait, namely: You value 
all your old friends who are living; 
make friends of middle-aged peo- 
ple, and with all the children as 
they come upon the stage. You 
never feel that you are isolated 
because you are old, but seem to 
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from gray hairs clear down to the cradle, and - 


you never get into that lonely niche which old 
age furnishes to the majority of people. You 
are youthful, mirthful, and love all the chil- 
dren, and the amusement and hearty hope that 
belong to the earlier period of life; and young 
people do not feel when you are in their pres- 
ence that you are old. 

You could have succeeded well as a literary 
man, as a teacher, as a magistrate, and in 
settling the quarrels and adjusting the differ- 
ences of selfish and fractious men. You 
would have made a first-rate judge of probate, 
postmaster, justice of the peace, or legislator. 
If men generally had such organizations, both 
mental and physical, as yours, four fifths of all 
the grasping and selfishness of the world, and 
nine tenths of the outrageous crimes, would be 
abrogated. We call yours an unselfish head, 
with strong tendencies toward the moral and 
religious. 

BIOGKAPHY. 

The Hon. James Draper was born in Spen- 
cer, Worcester County, Massachusetts, Feb. 
26th, 1778, and is consequently now éighty- 
three years old. He is the seventh in regular 
descent from Thomas Draper, of Yorkshire, 
England. 

This Thomas Draper had a son named 
James, born in 1618, who emigrated to Amer- 
ica, and settled at Roxbury, Mass. He was 
one of the original proprietors of the ancient 
town of Lancaster, in that State. He died in 
1691, leaving a son, also named James, who 
‘was born in 1654 and died in 1698. 

This James Draper had « son, born about 
the year 1694, whose name also was James. 
He died in 1768. The two last named were 





born in Roxbury, Norfolk County, Mass. The 
last-named James Draper had a@ son James, 
who was born in Dedham, Mass., in the year 
1720. He removed to Spencer in 1742, and 
died there in 1781, leaving a son James, who 
was born in that town in 1747, and died in 
1825, being the fifth of the same name in a di- 
rect line of descent. This James Draper was 
the father of the subject of this biographical 
sketch, who is the sixth of the same name, and 
was born at Spencer, as before stated. 

The subject of the present notice having re- 
ceived a farm from his father, cultivated it as 
the principal means of subsistence until he 
was about thirty years old. Having been born 
in the stirring times of the American Revolu- 
tion, when the ravages of war had so impov- 
erished the whole country that the great mass 
of the people were obliged to toil and struggle 
hard to obtain the bare necessaries of life, the 
means of obtaining even a good common-school 
education were exceedingly limited. 

Possessing a strong and almost unconquer- 
able desire for the acquisition of knowledge 
during the years of his early manhood, he has, 
by diligently improving his leisure moments, 
demonstrated the truth of the old adage, that 
“ where there is a will there isa way.” 

The schools to which he had access in his 
younger days were very few indeed, and pos- 
sessed only limited advantages to those attend- 
ing them, being taught mostly by incompetent 
teachers, assisted by such text-books as Bai- 
ley’s Dictionary, Noah Webster's Grammar, 
and Perry’s Spelling Book, which latter book, 
however, contained, as its title-page announc- 
ed, “the Only Sure Guide to the English 
Tongue.” 
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By diligence and perseverance, after arriving 
to early manhood, he was enabled not only to 
supply the deficiency caused by the want of 
early advantages, but to qualify himself for 
the important and laudable position of teach- 
ing the rising generation 

In 1797, at the age of nineteen, he com- 
menced teaching school in the winter season, 
while he cultivated his farm in the summer, 
which alternative employment he continued 
for eleven years. Possessing alsoa taste for 
the “concord of sweet sounds,’”’ and having 
acquired the theory and practice of sacred 
music, he devoted his winter evenings during 
this time to teaching the young people in his 
native town and vicinity this pleasant and 
valuable accomplishment, with very satisfac- 
tory results. 

On the 6th of June, 1805, he was married 
to Miss Lucy Watson, daughter of Capt. Sam- 
uel Watson, of Leicester. This connection 
was a happy one, proving to him the truth of 
the declarations of the wise man, thet ‘' whoso 
findeth a wife findeth a good thing,” and that 
“a virtuous woman is a crown to her hus- 
band.” 

The result of this union was four daugh- 
ters, who were all married in due time, and 
proved to their respective husbands the truth 
of Solomon’s description of a virtuous woman, 
who, he says, “looketh well to the ways of 
her household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her, and she will do him good, 
and not evil, all the days of her life.” 

The eldest daughter, Emeline, married Wil- 
liam Rice, by whom she had two sons and 
three daughters. One of the sons is in busi- 
ness at Holyoke, Mass., and the other in New 
York city. The daughters, with their father, 
reside at Worcester, Mass. The second daugh- 
ter of Mr. Draper, Julia Ann, married Rev. J. 
Ellis Lazell, who was, at the time of his mar- 
riage, pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for her first husband; and 
Chandler M. Pratt, Esq., of New England 
Village, Mass., for her second husband. By 
her first husband she had one son, Ellis Dra- 
per Lazell, who is now in business in New 
York. Sophia A., the third daughter, married 
M. M. White, by whom she has two children ; 
and Lucy W., the youngest daughter, married 
Emory Rider ; they have but one child living. 
Both these daughters, with their families, now 
reside in New York. Thus, though the sub- 
ject of this notice has been called to part with 
the companion of his youth and two of his 
children, and though-he has no descendant 








bearing his own name, still he is rich in the | 


affections of two devoted daughters and a 
goodly number of children’s children, which, 
we are told, are the crown of old men, 

In 1808, finding that farming was less to his 
taste and less profitable than other pursuits, 
he engaged in mercantile business in his own 
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town, keeping at the same time a public house 
then. These two callings he followed in 
whole or in part for fourteen years. 

In 1810 he received from Gov. Gore a com- 
mission as justice of the peace, and is still in 
commission, having held the office more than 
fifty years. During that time he has sat and 
presided on trials, in civil and criminal actions, 
in one thousand and thirty-two cases. He has 
also joined many couples in the bands of 
matrimony, written many wills, and an al- 
most innumerable number of deeds, leases, 
and other legal instruments. Between the 
years 1813 and 1837 he was a member of the 
House of Representatives of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature twelve times, and of the Sen- 
ate twice. 

Tn 1820 he was a member of the Convention 
for amending the Constitution of the State. 
This convention numbered among its members 
many of the most distinguished men of the 
State, among whom were the elder President 
Adams, Daniel Webster, Judge Story, and 
Judge Parker. In this dignified assembly the 
great questions of constitutional law, the 
rights, liberties, and duties of the people were 
amply and ably discussed in all their bear- 
ings, and he has ever considered his attend- 
ance upon this convention the most instructive 
and useful school to which he ever had the 
honor of being admitted. 

In 1832 he was appointed one of the county 
commissioners for the county of Worcester, by 
Gov. Lincoln, which office he held for three 
and a half years. The duties of these com- 
missioners were to grant licenses to innhold- 
ers and retailers; to lay out and establish 
roads, and to build, superintend, dispose of, 
and keep in repair the court-houses, jails, and 
other public buildings of the county. 


In 1837 he was appointed by Gov. Everett 
chairman of a commission to visit all the un- 
incorporated lands in the State, and recom- 
mend what disposition was most proper to be 
made of them. This duty was duly perform- 
ed on the part of the commissioners, and a 
report of their doings was printed and submit- 
ted to the Legislature, and the recommenda- 
tions embodied in the report were fully con- 
firmed and established by that body. 

He has served his native town in the capac- 
ity of town clerk, selectman, assessor, treas- 
urer, overseer of the poor or town agent, re- 
peatedly, having held some one or more of 
these municipal offices for fifty years. Hav- 
ing some practical knowledge of mathemat- 
ies, he was also employed as a surveyor of 
land for a number of years. 

As executor, administrator, or by power of 
attorney, he has investigated and finally set- 
tled with the judge of probate, sixty-six es- 
tates of deceased and insolvent persons, and 
has also acted as commissioner on the estates 
of insolvent persons. 

He has also investigated the claims of many 
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United States pensioners, procured their evi- 
dence and obtained the pensions and lands to 
which the claimants were entitled. He has 
likewise, to a considerable extent, acted as 
agent for various insurance companies. In 
1841 he wrote and published a history of the 
town of Spencer, and the present year, being 
twenty years later, he has prepared a second 
edition of the same, which has been revised 
and enlarged, and is now just issued from the 
press. Having now entered upon his eighty- 
fourth year, though his step is still as elastic 
and his mental faculties as bright as those of 
most men at seventy, he has retired from all 
business, and awaits his ‘final departure with 
tranquil peace and hope. 

It is but simple justice to say, that in all 
the various important positions in which he 
has been placed during a long and active life, 
he has discharged his duties faithfully and 
with signal ability, and thereby won for him- 
self a good name and the entire confidence and 
respect of his fellow-men. 





PETER HENRY LING. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue portrait of Ling, which we present, is 
called an excellent likeness of the founder of 
the Movement-Cure. It indicates a fine and 
active organization. The features are prom- 
inent and sharp, and the lines of the face very 
distinctly defined, and these indicate a tem- 
perament which gives distinctness of charac- 
ter, intensity of emotion, and positiveness of 
disposition. The form of the head shows un- 
common firmness and independence, the love 
of truth and justice, energy, and force of char- 
acter, with strong social sympathies. It also 
indicates a practical mind, love of truth for its 
own sake, and a disposition to follow prac- 
tical truth, irrespective of speculative theo- 
ries. The head shows the perceptives con- 
siderably larger than the reflective organs, 
consequently he had more practical and sci- 
entific talent than philosophical, speculative 
abilities. He was well qualified to be a 
scholar in the languages, in literature, and in 
the natural and exact sciences. 

In such an organization we expect direct- 
ness, energy, positiveness, perseverance, truth- 
fulness, ambition to excel, and, in the main, 
singleness and integrity of purpose. He had 
not the indications of so much robustness of 
health and constitution as of activity and ex- 
citability, which give the tendency to exhaust 
vitality unduly. We are informed by his bi- 
ographer that both his parents died early, but 
of what disease we are not informed. Ling 
himself was subject to gout and rheumatism, 
and we therefore may infer that his parents 
were highly sensitive in their nervous organ- 
ization, and perhaps his father was too much 
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devoted to books and to sedentary life, and the 
organization of the son may have been thereby 
rendered less enduring. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Peter Henry Ling, the founder of the new 
system of curing disease, called the “ Swedish 
Movement-Cure,” was born on the 15th of 
November, 1766, at Smaland, in Sweden. His 
father, who was a curate. died soon after his 
son’s birth, and his mother, who married again, 
died a short time afterward. Possessing no 
remembrancer of his father, except a small 
portrait, which he received from his mother, 
as a souvenir of love and reverence, the grow- 
ing boy passed the days of his childhood under 
the too severe training of a capricious tutor. 
The young Ling was afterward sent to the 
schools of Wexio for further instruction. Here 
he soon distinguished himself for his great 
talents, and his energy and devotion to study. 

When Ling left the schools, he saw life 
open before him in its roughest aspects; he 
found himself exposed to incessant vicissitudes, 
reduced at times to absolute poverty and want. 
During this period he resided for the most 
part in Upsala, Stockholm, Berlin, and Copen- 
hagen; but it is not known in what manner 
he was employed. All we know is, that he 
studied at Upsala, and passed his theological 
examinations at Smaland, in December, 1797 ; 
afterward he was tutor in several families ; at 
one time at Stockholm, at another in the coun- 
try. Suddenly he left Germany, and went to 
Denmark. In 1800 he studied in Copenha- 
gen, and the following year took part in the 
naval battle against Nelson, as a volunteer in 
a Danish ship. He afterward returned to 
Germany, and passed on to France and Eng- 
land, whence he returned to Copenhagen, 
with a perfect knowledge of the languages of 
these different countries. 

During this period he received on different 
occasions military appointments, the character 
of which are unknown to us. It is said that 
during his travels he was frequently reduced 
to the most trying circumstances, even suffer- 
ing the pangs of hunger. At one time he was 
glad to shelter himself in a miserable lodging 
in a garret at Hamburgh ; he was even forced 
to wash, with his own hands, his only shirt. 

These privations, however, did not depress 
him; although without means, the desire of 
continuing his travels, to develop and improve 
his knowledge, buoyed him up, and enabled 
him to surmount all difficulties. He was 
proud of his ability to endure privations, and 
to do without what are thought by most to be 
indispensable necessaries. 

The same impulsive energy which previous- 
ly induced him to take part in a sea-fight, 
determined him to study the art of fencing 
during his second sojourn at Stockholm. Two 
fencing-masters, French refugees, had founded 
there at this time a fencing-school. Ling was 





there every day, and his great skill in this art 
soon became notorious, and his passion for it 
grew with his skill. He was now only at the 
commencement of that career which was 
already providentially marked out for him, 
and which from deliberate choice, and with 
characteristic energy, he steadily pursued. 
His reflections upon fencing, and his own ex- 
perience (for he suffered then from gout in his 
arm), taught him to infer the wholesome 
effects which may be produced on the body, 
as well as the mind, by movements based on 
rational principles; and he began to realize 
that fencing, however valuable as an exercise, 
could not accomplish all that was desirable. 

About this time the idea struck him that an 
harmonious development of the body, of its 
powers and capabilities, by suitable system- 
atized exercises, ought to constitute an essen- 
tial part in the education of a people. 

The realization of this idea now became 
his grand aim, the more so as he pictured to 
himself the brilliant image of mankind re- 
stored to health, strength, and beauty. Ling 
thought not, like his predecessors, of merely 
imitating the gymnastic treatment of the 
ancients, but he aimed at its reformation and 
improvement. 

At this period of Ling’s life begins that part 
of his history which for us possesses the deep- 
est interest. Quite unknown, but attracting 
the attention of every one by his appearance, 
he made his débét at Lund in the spring of 
1805. Versed in several modern languages, 
and a thorough master of fencing, he began to 
teach them both, and being proud of all that 
concerned his fatherland, -he lectured with 
enthusiasm on the old Norse poetry, history, 
and mythology. 

In the same year he was appointed profess- 
or of fencing at the University, and began at 
once to re-fit the fencing-saloon connected with 
it, and prepare it for several gymnastic exer- 
cises, which were commenced without delay. 
He soon excited the attention not only of the 
inhabitants of Lund, but of the other towns 
in the kingdom. 

Ling wished to put gymnastics in harmony 
with nature, and began in 1805 to study an- 
atomy, physiology, and the other natural 
sciences. The high value he set on these 
studies, and the enthusiasm with which he 
pursued them, are forcibly expressed in his 
own words. 

“Anatomy, that sacred genesis, which 
shows us the masterpiece of the Creator, and 
which teaches us how little and how great 
man is, ought to form the constant study of 
the gymnast. But we ought not to consider 
the organs of the body as the lifeless forms of 
a mechanical mass, but as the living, active 
instruments of the soul.” 

Ling looked on anatomy and physiology as 
the essential and necessary basis of gymnas- 
ties. But according to his idea, these and 








other natural sciences were rot at all sufficient 
for the gymnast, whose aim is the elevation 
of man, in his corporeal and mental nature, 
to the ancient beau-ideal. He must, therefore, 
know what effects movements produce upon 
the bodily and psychological condition of man, 
a knowledge which can be obtained only by 
investigating human nature as a whole, and 
by the most careful and untiring analysis of 
details. 

Not only to himself, but to others also, 
must the gymnast be able to. give an account 
of the application of his art. Ling opened a 
new field for physical investigation, hitherto 
untried, and almost unknown, even to the 
most learned physicians and naturalists. He 
conducted his researches with the most 
scrupulous exactness, and in the most earnest 
manner frequently recommended his com- 
panions to do the same. He did not acknow- 
ledge a new movement to be a good one until 
he was able to render an exact account of its 
effects. His intention was not merely to make 
gymnastics a branch of education for healthy 
persons, but to demonstrate it to be a remedy 
for disease. 

Herein we find the explanation of the strong 
public interest taken in Ling’s ideas. Laymen 
who had always looked upon bodily move- 
ments as a deception, in their sickness, anxious 
for the re-establishment of their health, were 
easily induced to seek relief for their ailments 
by the new method, and were not disappointed. 

The curative movements were first practiced 
in 1813, while Ling remained at Stockholm ; 
but before this time they were neither disre- 
garded nor treated with neglect at Lund. 

During his stay at Stockholm, a change 
fortunate for Ling’s usefulness took place, 
which, in the imprevement of his cireum- 
stances, extended itself rapidly. At first he 
was appointed master of fencing at the mili- 
tary academy in Carlberg, near the Swedish 
capital. He became the director of the Cen- 
tral Institution, founded at his own ‘sugges- 
tion. Soon after, at Stockholm, he had the 
happiness to be appointed by a royal ordinance, 
with a regular salary of 500 rix-dollars, as 
the founder and director of this Institution, 
for the setting out and preparation of which 
not more than 200 rix-dollars were voted. 

The important increase of public support 
which was accorded to the Institution in the 
year 1834, was a mark of the inereasing 
general favor conferred on him and it by his 
country. His sovereign reised him to the 
dignity of a Professor, and Knight of the Order 
of the North Star. He thankfully accepted 
both, but used neither the title of the first nor 
the insignia of the latter, He was much 
gratified by the proof of the love of his friends 
and pupils, when on a festive oecasion they 
presented him with a silver medal. He had 
the deeper gratification of seeing at length his 
ideas realized, his art established in Sweden, 
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made use of in every grade of society, and 
incorporated, as an important element, in the 
education of the people. 

Ling’s gymnastics were introduced many 
years ago, not only into all the military 
academies of Sweden, but into all town 
schools, colleges, and universities, even into 
the orphan institutions, and into all country 
schools. In the rooms of the Central Estab- 
lishment at Stockholm, persons of every con- 
dition and age, the healthy as well as the sick, 
executed, or were subjected to, the prescribed 
movements. The number of those who 
adopted their use increased every year, and 
among them were physicians who, in the 
beginning, had been the most opposed to 
Ling. 

In the Central Institution ¢lever teachers 
are educated, and no one obtains a diploma, or 
an official license to act as a practical teacher, 
without’ having finished the course, and 
passed an examination in anatomy, physiology, 
and the bodily movements. 

Ling being convinced of the unity of the 
organism, and of the importance of the 
mechanical and physical laws to be observed 
in its education and remedial treatment, based 
* his system on these truths. 

From this beginning has sprung up @ scien- 
tifie system of movements as a remedy for 
diseases, and this system is practiced with 
success; for a* full exhibit of which we 
refer to a work by Dr. G. H. Taylor, entitled 
“An Exposition of the Swedish Movement- 
Cure,” from which this sketch of its founder 
is taken. 





HOW TO TEACH AND HOW TO 
STUDY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND CHEMISTRY. 


BY P. H. VANDER WEYDE, M.D. 


Few persons are aware of the great differ- 
ence between the labor of giving a course of 
lectures on natural philosophy and chemistry, 
and one on elementary mathematics, drawing, 
or music, etc. Teachers in the latter branches, 
if they understand what they teach, need no 
preparation. Even if in the more difficult 
problems of mathematics, preparation is some- 
times necessary, a single hour’s study, to re- 
fresh the memory, is amply sufficient for a 
teacher of average capacity to post him up 
for a lecture of one or two hours’ duration, 
provided—we reggat the conditions—he un- 
derstands his subject, has previously received 
himself a regular course of instruction, and is 
not studying the subject at the same time he 
is teaching it. This latter—we are sorry to 
confess it—is often the case; and it exposes 
the teacher to great danger of making er- 
roneous statements, of being soon found out, 
and his knowledge valued at what it is worth 
by the most intelligent members of his class. 





Let us now see how it is with a course of 
lectures on natural philosophy and chemistry. 
Those sciences can not, with any degree of 
success, be taught by simple lectures, as ma- 
thematics can, where the teacher has no other 
labor than to draw his figures on the black- 
board. The teaching of drawing or music is 
easier still, where the teacher makes his pu- 
pils draw or sing, and may take it as easy as he 
has a mind to. But it is impossible to impress 
the laws governing matter and force, even on a 
single mind in a class, without exhibiting the 
matter and the effects of the force. Or, to use 
the common phraseology: Jt is impossible to 
teach natural philosophy and chemistry success- 
Sully without experiments. Nothing can be ac- 
complished by the teacher if he only reads es- 
says, copied from some work on the subject. 
A student of intelligence can read for himself 
and understand as well, or even better, per- 
haps, than if a lecturer reads the book for 
him. The experiments illustrating facts 
should form the principal part, the foundation 
of the so-called chemical lecture. Expla- 
nations flowing naturally from the experi- 
ments, given in a plain, familiar style, so as 
to be understood by every one, should take the 
place of reading long, tedious essays. Con- 
sequences drawn from both, and the mention of 
practical application, where it is appropriate, 
should be the necessary accessory. 

Those philosophical and chemical experi- 
ments require apparatus which is in value 
proportionate to the capital of the institution 
where the science is taught, and usually be- 
longs to it, as very few teachers possess suffi- 
cient capital to spend much of it in this way. 
If soinetimes one is so fortunate as this, he, 
of course, gives up a most laborious branch 
of teaching, almost never paid for in propor- 
tion to the labor required. 

But the poor teacher gives (if he loves the 
science) all that he has—all his time, which is 
often called the poor man’s capital—and he 
works the whole day to prepare experiments 
for the lecture he gives during one or two 
hours at night. Often one day is not sufficient, 
as some experiments require several days’ pre- 
paration, and sometimes a whole day after- 
ward to clean and repair. Usually assistance 
is necessary, and most teachers in those scien- 
ces have their assistants, whose labor is valu- 
able in proportion to their knowledge. 

The iabor in a laboratory where the basis 
of scientific lectures is prepared may be in- 
creased greatly by two causes : 

Firstly. When economy is an object, the 
same piece of apparatus may, by spending 
time, serve several purposes; and others may 
be constructed by the teacher, if he is able to 
do it—and what thorough chemist is not?— 
he can do everything. 

Secondly. When the instructor posts him- 
self up in all later discoveries, and fezls the 
importance of communicating and demonstrat- 
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ing to his class all new discoveries. This 
will place such a class in a position that they 
will never waste time in repeating what others 
have tried, of reinventing, of studying, and 
experimenting in the wrong direction. It will 
later save them a great deal of mental and 
physical labor, which would be wasted, and 
at present in reality is wasted at an enormous 
and incredible rate, for thousands of would- 
be inventors, never received instruction with 
practical demonstrations in the latest discov- 
ered branches of natural philosophy and chem- 
istry. 

We say: If a teacher feels the importance 
of posting up his pupils in everything new 
belonging to his subject (of course as far as 
their mental faculties and preparation allow 
them to understand him), he will be a bene- 
factor to them, as his efforts will economize to 
them in later time a thing worth more than 
money—their mental and physical labor—the 
real and only source of all wealth. But to 
do this the teacher must give still more of his 
time, if he has any left. 

It has been adopted in society as perfectly 
just, that the remuneration of a profession is 
to be proportionate to the time and capital re- 
quired for that profession ; so, a physician, a 
minister, or a lawyer, who had the good for- 
tune of a thorough education in their respec- 
tive professions, either by help of their family 
relations, or (what has more merit) by their 
own independent efforts, command higher re- 
muneration in proportion to their higher talent, 
and this depends again on the time and sacri- 
fices spent to obtain this higher talent. 

So, in educating our children, we must ex- 
pect that their remuneration in later life will 
depend on the sacrifices made in their prepa- 
ration for active life (we are aware of occa- 
sional exceptions, but speak of the general 
rule). To educate a son for a laborer or a 
daughter for a seamstress costs almost nothing 
but the board, but what is the remuneration 
they may expect? Just enough to sustain 
their lives, and often not even that. To teach 
them a good trade or make them teachers of 
a common school costs already some sacrifices, 
but they will later be better off. The study 
of an art, as music or painting, if thoroughly 
accomplished, does still better pay in later 
life, but costs about as much as a university 
education. What, finally, is considered as the 
most expensive preparation for life we can 
give our children should, therefore, command 
the highest remuneration for their time and 
talents. 

Let us now see what prepzration is re- 
quired for an instructor in natural philosophy 
and chemistry. We do not speak of those 
traveling lecturers who speak on a singie spe- 
cial subject, and in three or six lectures have 
expounded all they know ; but we speak of 
those men who lecture two, three, four, or 
even five times a week, and that almost the 
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whole year round, for the same audience, 
without repeating anything, and in no two or 
three years come to the end of their knowl- 
edge. What study is required to fit a man for 
such a profession? In the first place he is to 
study thoroughly mathematics, in all its 
branches, not excluding the highest, as sev- 
eral branches of natural philosophy can not 
be understood without them. After this he 
studies the wide field of his science, of which 
every subdivision is extended enough to make 
a whole lifetime insufficient to penetrate them. 
He must understand the three or four princi- 
pal languages of the scientific world—English, 
French, German, and Italian. (Even the old- 
fashioned literary education, ineluding Latin 
and Greek, will benefit him, but is not of as 
absolute a necessity as the modern languages.) 
The study of these is only necessary to keep 
him posted up in all new discoveries on the 
continent of Europe, without being dependent 
on that which translators choose to select for 
filling up scientific magazines, and which often 
they make unintelligible. 
[conciupED on Pace 64] 





PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS 
are most invaluable, as shedding light on the dis- 
positions of 

Parents and Children; 
showing the former how to regulate their own 
tempers and dispositions, especially as they are 
brought out in the treatment and training of the 


latter—to 
Husbands and Wives, 
teaching them how to become more and more 
adapted to each other, and thereby avoiding do- 
mestic jars, and securing all of earthly happiness 
possible to their natures—to 
Young Ladies and Gentlemen, 
teaching who are, and who are not, mentally'qual- 
fied to enjoy life together, and who may, and who 
never should, marry—to 
Apprentices and Clerks, 
showing what trade or avocation each is best qual- 
ified to fill with health, pleasure, and profit—to 
Business Partners, 
showing who can harmonize, and who possess the 
kind of talent fitted to manage business with the 
least capital, the least risk, the least friction and 
greatest prosperity—to those who are ambitious 
to enter the 
Learned Professions, 
pointing out the line of scholarship or profession, 
whether editing, teaching, writing, preaching— 
the Law, Medicine, or Legislation, etc., best 
adapted to each—thus presenting to each person 
a guarantee and guide to 
Suceess and Happiness. 
Charts, amply illustrated, with full written 
descriptions of character, given daily at 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





RespecraB_e kinds of dissipation often un- 
dermine health and destroy life quite as effee- 
‘tually as those vices which are coatse and 
abhorrent. Read our first article this month. 








Go Correspondents. 


1. Does not the perverted exercise of a faculty 
develop its organ more largely than its normul exercise? 

Ans. Yes, as a general thing; but the perverted exer- 
cise when carried to great excess, weakens the organs, by 
producing an exhaustive feverish action. 

2. Does the loss or paralysis of the limbs have any effect 


in unfitting the —_ for ——- the brain, provided the 
Vital functious continue healthy ? 


Ans, We believe the loss of limbs tends to disturb the 
harmony of the circul.tion, and also that of the nervous 
action, and therefore the system is not as well fitted to give 
normal support to the brain as before the amputation. 
The paralysis of any part of the nervous system must be 
some detriment to the action of that which is left in a com- 
paratively healthy state; but we doubt not the body may 
give such support to the brain in either condition named, 
that there would be no apparent defect of mental power. 
Each string of a musical instrument, we think, will give a 
better tone when all the other strings are present and in 
harmony of tune than when alone. 


0. O —Who was Swedenborg? Where and 
when did he live, and what were his sentiments in a re- 
ligious point of view? Also, what were his phrenological 
developments ? 


Ans, This question, pounded as it is, would require 
an entire volume of the Jovrwat to answer. We will givé 
you, however, a skeleton answer, which is all we have the 
space todo. He was born Jan. 29th, 1688, in Stockholm, 
Sweden. He died in London, March 29th, 1772, aged 85. 
His writings, setting forth his religious views and philo- 
sophical researches, amount to some sixty volumes. In 
regard to his religious sentiments, no brief statement can 
fully set them forth. He did not Jay claim to inspiration, 
but to the opening of his spiritual sight, and a rational in- 
struction in spiritual things, which was granted, as he 
said, to enable him to convey to the world a real know!l- 
edge of the nature of man’s future existence. In many 
respects, his ideas correspond with modern Spiritualism. 
He had a large head, a very large forehead, a strong in- 
tellect, and high moral and religious developments ; but 
his selfish nature was comparatively weak. 











PxHREnovocy, theoretically and philosophically 
idered, but especially its application to home educa- 
tion, domestic government, self-culture, selection of pur- 
suits, choice of apprentices, clerks, partners in business, 


or companions for life, will, as heretofore, be the leading 
features of AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JovENAL for 





To make men pete. we must begin at the basis of their 
natures ; hence Physiology, or the laws of life and health, 
will be clearly and vigorously set forth, amply ill 
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New Subscribers for the Pureno.ogicar Jour- 
NAL, and Ten Dollars, before the first day of May 
next, we will send you, as a Premium, post-paid, 
a copy of our work, entitled’ Epvcation Com- 
PLETE, price Two Dotuars Firry Cents, for 
a description of which see advertisement below. 
This offer will hold good until the first day of 
May, and no longer. New subscriptions for the 
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teach man his duty to himself, his , his children, 
and his God—to teach him his capabilities, and how to 
make the most of them; his faults, and how to correct 
them—to teach him that bappiness flows from obedience 
to all the laws of our nature; and how to understand and 
obey those laws, so as to secure the highest physica] and 
mental well-being, will be the main object of Tue Amenri- 
CaN PuREenoiocicat Jovenat for 1861. Terms only $1 a 
year. Published by FowLer anp WEL18, No. 308 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
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New Patent Law Entire, 
ms which many important changes have been 
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Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
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Tae Warter-Cure JourRNAL. 


If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 
If you are well, and desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 
If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 
If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 
If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 
If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 
This Jovenat—the firet in the world to bring before the 
Bronte a knowledge of the true, or Hygienic system of the 
~ -+F an published tor $5. Speck at a4. » ieee five 
copies for $4, or ten ToGckn sap sent free, by 
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Being a LLL NUNS. and § ey of (an vleinitis 
S Pp, Designed as a Text-Boo k for Schools and Private 
tudentis. 


This is the title of a new work just issued, be it is 
believed will do more to improve the penmanship of all 
classes than all others ever before written. It teaches not 
only how to write, but instructs in what good writing con- 
sists. Knowing this, the student becomes a critic, and 
this point attained, nothing but practice is necessary to 
meke him an accomplished penman. 

Sent by mail, potoela, of >. cents. AGENTS 
WANTED. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

Bas Ricwece. New York. 
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description and advice, given daily. 
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mode! head, the whole science of Phre: , 80 far as the 
locations of the Organs are concerned.” —JN. )”. Daily Sun. 
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PRESERVE Your Hearn. 








To — Knowledge. ..Preserve Your Hears. 
To Attain Eminence. ..-Preserve Your Heatra. 
Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 
There is no publication in the world from which you can 
fc so much valuable information relative to the Laws of 
and Health, as 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
In it the true nature and cause of disease are fully and 
rationally explained, and one of its principal objects is to 
teach 


How To KEEP WELL. 
But as some from heredit ti or d una- 
voidable causes do net enjoy health, “~~ department of the 
JovuRgnaL is devoted to articles to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 
HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 

The Jovrwat is now in the fifteenth year of publication, 
and thousands in every part of the country are ready to 
—> the priceless priceless benedits they have derived from its 
Pep ublished monthly at $1 a year. Ten copies, $5. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Disgasks OF THE THROAT AND 
LUNGS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 
There is no doubt that me onion pan goes goat +7 
v revalent and creasing class jiseases 
wi oad pataied out the best, and the only 
rational, plan prevention or cure. The wide-s 
distrivution, therefore, of this little book can hardly 
save thousands of valuable lives, while its teachi tr 
y adopted by en would at once arrest the f-ar- 
| ravages of consumption and its kindred maladies, 
= now —e ere long, to ruin, if uot exterminate, 
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Now WITHIN Reacu or ALL. . GARDEN SEEDS. PACKAGE No. 8.—TWELVE VARIETIES. 
GROVER & BAKER'S CEL- | ~ The following, put up in packages at 10 cents each, will | Folvantuus, mised. Globe Asters, finest mixed, 
EBRATED NOISELESS SEW- | °€%®4 Prepaid by mail, on receipt of price to any Poste | Sweet Rocket. Gsnn Indies, or Indias Sh 
00 Ce aS Seed | SS Oe eens ae ae. 2-8 Poh eo 
Artichek: on 
way, New York. dapegen, Soentertann — Ornamental Mexican Poppy. 
Our Patents being now estab- | Esny Blood Purmip do” Sweet Mountain do. (tor Mangus), PACKAGE No. 4.—TEN VARIETIES. 
lished by the Courts, we are en- tans a. sieis don, Hasnens dn, | Ne ae Lantana—beautiful. : 
abled to furnish the Grover & Rarly Purple Cape Broccoli, Sensiet Turnip an,” ye double, mixed. Sarzennthemum, nest mixed. 
~ Baxes Machine, withimportant | Early | York Cabbage, White do. do., Four-o’clocks. Dutchman’s Pipe. a 
y Wakefield do., Yellow do, do, Foxgloves, Honesty. 
improvements, at greatly RE- Early Ox Heart do., Chinese W inter do., 
= DUCED PRICES. ° ‘arge Late Bergen do., Black Fall do., PACKAGE NO. 5.—FIVE VARIETIES 
er . um 4 tor " 
= The moderate price at which | Large Late Flat Dutch do., Linawus an . } hn ae mae sone wate Dwarf Chrysanthemum, flowered 
Machines, making the Grover & Baxer stitch, can now Tue Reaasbend Garey 2m, Galetty, attire, te. P » caseneel sane 
be had, brings them within the reach of all, and renders Early Horn Carrot z Round , 8 Prize Balsam. 
Long Orange do., New Flanders do., FOWLER AND WELLS, 


the use of Machines making inferior stitches as wnneces- 
as it is wnwwise. 

Persons desiring the best Machines, and the right to use 
them, must not only be sure to buy Machines making the 
Grover & Baxer stitch, but also that such machines are 
made and stamped under our patents and E.us 





Hows, Jt GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO., 
495 Broadway, New York. 
ly 182 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Tue ‘TrisunE For 1861. 


PROSPECTUS. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now in its XXth Vol- 
ume. Daring the last year THE TRIBUNE has been 
obliged to devote quite a large proportion of its space to 
Polities, but we shal! henceforth be able to limit oar ps 
devoted to Political discussion, and devote most of our 
columns to subjects of less intense, but more abiding, in- 
terest. Among these, we mean to pay especial attention to 

L—EDUCATION. 

The whole subject of Education, both Popular and Gen- 
eral, will be discussed in our columns throughout the 
year 186!, and we hope to enlist in that discussion some 
of the profoundest thinkers and ablest instructors in our 
country. Itis at onee our hope and our resolve that the 
eause of Education shall receive an impetus from the ex- 
ertions of THE TRIBUNE in its behalf during the year 
1961. 


Il.—AGRICULTURE. 
We have been compelled to restrict our elucidations of 
bis great interest throughout 1860, and shall endeavor 
to atone therefor in 1861. Whatever discovery, deduction, 
demonstration is calculated to render the reward of labor 
devoted to cultivation more ample or more certain, shall 
receive prompt and full attention. 
11I.—MANUFACTURES, ETC. 

We hail every invention or enterprise whereby Ameri- 
ean Capita] and Labor are atiracted to and advan y 
employed in any department of eearey seg ie Sy echan- 
ical Industry as a real contribution to ihe Public Weal, in- 
suring ampler, steadier, more convenient, more remuner- 
ating markets to the Farmer, with fuller employment and 
better wages to the Laborer. The Progress of Minin; 
Iron-making, Steel-making, Cloth-wea ng, ete., ete., in 
our country, and the world, shall be watched and reported 
by us with an earnest and active sympathy. 

IV.—FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

We employ the best correspondents in London, P 
Turin, Berlin, and other European capitals, to transmit us 
early and accurate advices of the great changes there 
silently but certainly preparing. In spite of the pressure 
of Domestic Politica, our news from the Old World is now 
varied and ample; but we shall have to render it more 
perfect during the eventful year just before us. 


We empl loca @ a aew dente in California, 
e employ reguler correspon in Ca 
atthe Isthmus of Darien, in the Rocky Mountain Gold 
Region, and wherever else they seem requisite. From 
the more accessible portions of our own country, we derive 
our information mainly from the muitifarious correspond- 
ents of the Associa'ed P: from our ex: and the 
occasional letters of intelligent friends. We aim to print 
the cheapest gene al newspaper, with the fullest and most 
authentic summary of usefal inte , that is anywhere 
ed. Hoping to “ make each day a critic on the last,” 
and print a better and better paper from year to year, as 
our means are steadily enla: through the generous co- 
operation of our many well-wishers, we solicit and shail 
labor to deserve a continuance of public favor. 


TERMS. 
DAILY TRIBUNE (811 issues per annum)........... 96 
SEMI-WEEKLY (104 * ” “si aceveccece 8 
WEEKLY (52 —.. S  dissanseeon 2 


TO CLUBS.—Semi- Weekly, two copies for $f, five for 
$11 25, ten copies to one address for $20, and apy larger 
number at the latter rate. Fora elub of twenty an extra 

will be sent. For a club of forty, we send THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE gratis one year. 

Weekly : ye for $5, five for $8, ten for $12, 
and any larger number at the rate of $1 20 each per an- 
num, the paper to be addressed to each subscriber. To 
¢lubs of twenty we send an extra copy. 

Twenty copies to one address for $20, with one extra to 
him who sends us the clab. For clubs of forty we send 
one copy of the Semi- Weekly Tribune. For each club of 
one hundred, THE DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent gratis 
one year. 

Pa t alway 


in advance, Address 
THE TRIB 


E, No. 154 Nassau Street, New York. 





Long White do. 





Me Prickly do., 
Thorburn’s Nonpareil Cauliflower, Farly White Bush Squash, 
Early London do., Summer Crook Neck do., 
Late do. do., Lima Cocoanut do, 
Fa: ly Walcheren do., Boston do., 
Early Short Green Cucumber, Winter Crook Neck do., 
Barly White Spined do., Tomato, ” 
Early Green Cluster do., Large Red Smooth do., 
Long Green y do., Large Yellow do., 
—_ wep ona in, do., Red Cherry 9 
mprov. lew York lan Yellow 
CMiethin en roe Shaped” te? 
i a Lettnee, be mae Plam do., 
head ™ White Dutch Turnip, 
Early Curled Silesia do., White Globe do., 
Hardy Green do, White Norfolk do., 
Fine Nutmeg Musk Melon, Yellow Stone do., 
Green Citron do., Yellow A do, 
amen’ 8 Netted do., New Yellow Finland do,, 
mprov: 
Ice crn Weter = Pp ‘ ed Buta Baga, 
ew nge do., do, Summer Bav: 
Carolina do., oa wae an 
Apple Seeded do., do,, Sweet Marjoram, 
Citron do., for Thyme, 
Long Green Okra, Lemon Balm, 
Improved Dwarf do., Coriander, 
Large Red Onion, Fenne', 
Large Yellow do., Lavender, 
Large White do., I mary 
Extra Curled Parsley, Hyssop, . 
|. ane Parsnip, Pennyroyal, 
herry ° Catnip, 
Long Cayenne do., Elecampane, 


In addition to the above we fu’ most 
seeds in market at lowest prices. 08 uheaan 





FLOWER SEEDS. 

We are enabled to offer our friends an assort- 
ment of flower seeds, which we think will meet 
the approbation of all. We get them from the 
most reliable sources, and believe there is no va- 
riety in the whole which is not attractive and 
worthy of cultivation. 

We shall furnish five assortments, put up in 
packages, as follows : 

No. 1 will contain = varieties. 


“ 2 ‘ 

« 3 “ 12 “ 
“ 4 “ 10 «“ 
“ 5 “ 5 “ 


Those packages in which is the least number of 
varieties, will contain the choicest, newest, and 
rarest seeds. 


The price for each package sent post-paid, by 
mail, will be Owe Dotuar. Persons sending five 
dollars will receive all five assortments, and a 
copy of our work, “‘ The Garden,” which is the 
best book of the kind published. 


No package contains any variety that is found 
in any other. So he who purchases the whole 
will have sixty-three different kinds. Each paper 
contains more seeds than is usually desired for 
one garden, and it is often the case that neigh- 
bors join in sending for them. 


PACKAGE No. 1.—TWENTY VARIETIES. 


Ageratum, fragrant. Globe Amaranth, mixed. 
Sweet Allyseam. Hawkweed. 

China and German Asters, Hyacinth Beaa. 

Double Mixed Balsan 6. Love Grass, 

Belvidere or Summer Cypress. Lupins mixed. 
Campanula, Lovey’s. Mixoonette, 

Candy Toft, foe mixed. Nigelia—Love in a Mist. 
po = on fear g +e Oate. 
nvolvulus, major, mixed. weet Peas, mixed. 
Gilly, mixed. Sweet Saltan. 


PACKAGE No. 2.—sIXTEEN VARIETIES. 
Sensitive Plant. Dwarf As er, mixed. 
ender. 


Venus’ Looking-Glars. Lav 5 
Larkspur. Marvel «f Peru, m'xed, 
Bilene, or Catchfly, Briza Gracilis, quaking grass. 
Zinnia, mixed. Acroclineum, Everlasting flower. 
Rose of Heaven. Canary Bird flower. 
Love Lies Datura Wrighti. 

Vine. HollyLock, dwarf, Italian, mixed. 


808 Broadway, New York. 


VatuaBLe Booxs ror Farmers. 
GnassEs AND Prants. Their Natural History. By 





Mnvon Cows axo Dain Waniine. “By Charice i," ™ 
Rawws pa scne sas 4ovedsee eo ebb ebebecees 1% 
Horse anp His Disxasezs. Sen eee i Fe 
foscorenynes, nes. By Jas. F. W. m 1 50 
EMISTRY LICATIONS TURE 
AND PEYMOLOGY....... 0 100 
Dapp on THe Diseases or Cattiz.......... 12% 
Counrry Lire sy Copr.anp.................° °° 22 
Norra Amerroan Insects. By B. Jaeger....... 1 2 
Uses anp Asvses or Arm. By Griscom........._- 1 00 
Annual ReoisTer For 186'. By J.J. Thomas... 80 
Every Man His Own Lawvenr.......... e 25 
—— or Bex-Kerrine ExpPainep. By . 
PNT 008 nn005505 0505 cenher ene anes catechins 
= ap or Four Aores, and the Money we Made de 
Pear Cotrune. lis Propagaiion, Pianiing, Galil- ip 
WOU, B08. cnasc enscomsneeede > tubi nde o 1% 
— . bheamen NR ERB : 0 30 
MESTIC AND AMENTAL Poutrry. With; sixty- 
five original Portraits ..... ——— ° nit 12 


ae ee  OWLER awn ora 
808 Broadway, New York. 
SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We wouldecall your particular 
attention to our improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
fessors in Medical Colleges, 
and has received encomiums 
from the Faculty and others 
4 who have examined, used it, 

and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to Constipation will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 

All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 

Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 
the dozen, and to go by express or as freight. 

All orders for the above Instruments will meet 
with prompt attention. 

Fowxer anv Weus, 
808 Broadway, New York, 


One vo'., 12me. Price, $1 50. 


American Weeps anp Usrerun 
PLANTS. Being asecond and illustrated edi Agri- 
cultural Botany ; an enumeration and pre yt use- 
ful plants and weeds, which merit the notice or ire the 
attention of American agriculturists, By Wm. Darling- 
any ph di Revncter f pals quecten 

now the and ¢ 
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FOWLER AND WE 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Sure Pay anp No Risx.— 
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But by all this he is not yet prepared to be 
a good teacher, if he does not obtain by spe- 
cial application the following five requisites : 

First. The art of teaching, that is, the ca- 
pacity to impress upon the minds of the pupils 
clearly the facts he wishes them to under- 
stand ; to fix in their memory the principles 
he wishes them to remember ; to be lucid even 
with difficult subjects, and not dark or incom- 
prehensible for initiated minds, much less to 
make simple things muddy by a roundabout 
detail. We find often that ignorant per- 
sons call this deep, scientific, thorough insiruc- 
tion, because they think higher of the learn- 
ing of a teacher the less they understand him, 
and vice versa. If the teacher has the talent 
to make a subject as clear to such hearers as 
it is to himself, they feel themselves equal to 
him—that is, think him to be in learning 
about at their own level. Fortunately, how- 
ever,.the more intelligent part of learners 
have no such notions. 

Second. He must obtain practical knowl- 
edge to handle all kinds of tools at the work- 
bench, turning-lathe, blow-pipe, etc., to make 
apparatus for demonstrating the natural 
truths, as all can not be purchased. 

Third. He must improve all opportunities 
to obtain information about all branches of 
industry, and this prosecuted steadily will 
make him able to be not only a teacher, but 
also an adviser to his class, who, in such case, 
will be eager to apply to him for informa- 
tion. 

Fourth. Knowledge of drawing is necessary 
for his illustrations, and even he must be 
somewhat of a musician, to be able to explain 
experimentally and satisfactorily some parts 
of optics and acoustics. 

Fifth. He must try to master the art of ex- 
perimenting ; for instance, be an electrotyper, 
photographer, etc. There are teachers in the 
natural sciences who understand the theory of 
the science they teach, but are entire stran- 
goers in experimenting. As this is an art, it 
must, like all arts, be obtained by practice, 
and practice alone will form the successful 
experimenter. Success in experimenting will 
demonstrate if the teacher understands this 
art and possesses the acute discriminating 
judgment to find quickly the cause of the 
failure, if things do not directly go as was ex- 
pected. Some experiments may occasionally 
fail altogether in the hands of the best experi- 
menters, by unavoidable causes, but they 
should as a rule succeed, and failures be the 
exception. With some teachers or professors 
it ia the reverse. 

All the above considerations will illus- 
trate, 

In the first place, Why there are not many 
teachers to be found in the natural sciences. 
Surely there is a large number of would-be 





‘teachers who, by their ill success, show that 


they are not prepared for an undertaking hun- 
dreds of times more difficult and laborious to 
falfill than successful praying or preaching. 

Secondly, Why the remuneration of such 
teacher should be greater for each lecture 
than for a lecture requiring only speaking, 
and in the lecturer neither the previous labo- 
rious education and study, nor the labor for 
many hours in preparing the experiments for 
each lecture. Experimenting may appear 
easy to an audience who only look at it, but is 
found out to be very laborious and exciting by 
those who try it. 

Thirdly, Why any man who knows what 
labor is attached to the above duties can not 
undertake to fulfill them at as small compen- 
sation as would be fair for teachers of other 
branches requiring neither all that prepara- 
tory, extended knowledge, nor the work at- 
tached to each lecture. 

Fourthly, Why, if a man accepts such a 
situation at a small salary, one of three things 
is the case: Ist. He will only read. lectures 
compiled from some books, or have them par- 
tially committed to memory, and does not in- 
tend to illustrate the science with experiments, 
which is no way at all to teach natural phil- 
osophy and chemistry. 2d. He intends to give 
experiments, but is inexperienced and has not 
a remote idea of the labor attending him ; or, 
3d. He loves natural sciences so much that he 
will make all kinds of sacrifices to satisfy his 
favorite pursuit—the study of the secrets of 
nature—and be rather contented with many 
privations of the comforts of life, if only he 
may move among his best friends—micro- 
Scopes, polariscopes, magneto-meters, helixes, 
etc. 

We will close our remarks with a word of 
advice to students about the succession of dif- 
ferent studies, to insure steady progress and no 
obstruction in the road to the knowledge of 
nature. r 

If they want to study only chemistry, they 
have to understand thoroughly all the rules of 
arithmetic and the elements of algebra. Many 
a chemical student is impeded in his progress 
by a deficiency in the elementary common- 
school subject. 

One branch of chemistry—crystallography— 
however, requires the preceding knowledge 
of geometry, as far as stereometry and goni- 
ometry, and can not be studied without. 

In natural philosophy some more mathe- 
matical knowledge is required. It is true 
there are books published pretending to teach 
the science without mathematics, bat it is in 
fact a poor science in that way. We confess 
it is better than nothing, but it does not amount 
to much after all. So, for instance, in optics 
can nothing be explained without trigonome- 
try. In mechanical philosophy the knowledge 
of the higher branches, as conic sections, ey- 
cloids, ete., is indispensable: @nd the knowl- 
edge of the differential and integral calculus 
is of immense advantage. 

Se our advice is: Study mathematics as 





preparation. Take first to it exclusively ; 
you can not possibly know more of this sub- 
lime science than you want. It opens to you 
the door for all further knowledge, much more 
than all the foreign languages which may be 
crowded into you, and which are surely an 
additional advantage, but may be dispensed 
with, if time can not be found to study them, 
But mathematics can not possibly be dispensed 
with, and has rightly often been called the 
key to all science. 
Coorpzz Unton Lasporatory, Dec, 17th, 1860. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND MACHINERY IN 
THE NURSERY. 


Trxzz is no place where the science and practice of 
Phrenology is so important as in its relation to the nur 
sery and the management of children. The knowledge 
that it imparts to the mother and nurse who are wise 
enough to consult its doctrines, is essential to the per- 
fect developme t and well-being of every child. It in- 
structs parents in the true principles of mental health 
and life, and guides them in the selection of the proper 
means and appliances for the management of their off- 
spring. Under the stimulus of the inventive spirit, new 
devices are constantly being brought before the public at- 
tention for the amusement and care of little children, and 
the nur-eries of the land abound in baby inventions of ail 
sorta, much of which is useless and of such a nature as to 
produce positive injury and to promote derangement and 
deformity. After much time and attention bestowed upon 
the subject of baby management, Dr. Brown, of this city, 
has succeeded in perfecting a Basy Tenpeer that seems to 
embody nearly every desirable requisite hitherto found 
in the.cradle code—swing, baby-jamper, hobby-horse, and 
all other articles of nursery furnitare. This Basy Tznpze 
is designed to promote the comfort and health of mothers 
and ebildren. Every one who observes the development 
and growth of the human frame in the infant, knows that 
the little creature requires a peculiar combination of active 
and passive motion. It wishes and needs to be “ carried 
in the arms and dandied on the knees.” 

The nurse often becomes weary of the constantly in- 
creasing weight of the daily growing child, which is there- 
fore frequently thrown into constrained and unnataral po- 
sitions. Permanent deformities, ineradicable through life 
by any medical or surgical treatment, are thus caused, 
such as curvature of the spine, disease of the hip-joint, 
and other maladies that need not be specified. 

Dr. Brown’s Bany Tener is designed to give a child 
perfect freedom of motion, without ligature, compression: 
or restraint of any kind, and at the same time to provide 
with perfect security against these injuries to which iw 
helplessness and ignorance continually expose it. This 
very simple arrangement furnishes it a light and easy 
motion, far more agreeable and salutary than any 
amount of trotting and jolting on the lap or knees of 
mother or nurse—better than rocking in a eradle (which 
often produces sea-sickness), or being held in the arms of 








separable from the infantile state. They are generally 
result of stuffing and jolting or rocking. 
hen the child is constantly held in the arms of nurse 
or mother, it is often suffering from the inhalation of car 
bonie acid gas from the lungs of those who act as “ baby 




















